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Democracy In Danger 


HE Quebec Padlock act bids fair to become 

a major political issue at Ottawa. As men- 
tioned by the Minister of Justice in the House, a 
petition has been received by the Federai 
government from the Civil Liberties Union in 
Montreal, supported by organizations of all 
kinds, religious and political, trade unions and 
youth councils, requesting that the Padlock Act 
be disallowed or its constitutionality submitted 
to the Supreme Court. To a petition submitted 
in due form due answer must be made. There 
can be no doubt that the Act encroaches upon 
the Dominion prerogative of criminal jurisdic- 
tion; it is a clear and deliberate attack upon 
democratic liberty which cannot be paralleled 
outside the dictatorship countries. The issue is 
so clear indeed that even the man in the street 
cannot fail to realize its significance, and that 
the Federal government, cravenly as it has 
ignored the issue since March 1937, will be com- 
pelled to speak. Evasion is no longer possible. 
Can the government that showed such unwonted 
energy in disallowing the Aberhart legislation 
against the banks and the press, continue to 
ignore this far more important attack upon all 
democratic liberty? Is there not a spark of lib- 
eralism still uneasily stirring in the breast of Mr. 
Mackenzie King, however deeply overlaid by 
years of political prudence and diplomatic 
caution? A failure to act, and act vigorously, 
against this outrageous repression of liberty in 
Quebec will make it clear to every Canadian 
democrat, from Halifax to Vancouver, that 
liberalism is dead, buried by a Liberal govern- 
ment in office. 


Mr. Duplessis Runs Into Trouble 


HE premier of Quebec, breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the Communists, 
the Dominion government and the presidents of 
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Canadian Industries Limited and Shawnigan 
Water and Power Company (a rather curious 
assortment of enemies), may soon have to divert 
his energies to mending his political fences. The 
united protests of employers and workers have 
forced him to withdraw the general minimum 
wage order of his Fair Wage Board. In the 
printing trade, the international and Catholic 
unions have joined in demanding a collective 
agreement which would be made binding on the 
whole industry under the Workmen’s Wages 
Act, and in attacking the government for its delay 
in the matter. In the premier’s own constituency 
of Three Rivers, the international and Catholic 
unions agreed on a joint candidate (an interna- 
tional union man) for mayor, and elected him, 
with substantial majorities even in sections of 
the city where there are no international union- 
ists, against a candidate backed by Mr. Duplessis. 
In the legislature, Mr. Bouchard, the Liberal 
leader, has unearthed the interesting fact that 
the deputy minister of Agriculture not long ago 
sold a farm to his sister-in-law for $6,000, the 
money being obligingly lent by the provincial 
government’s rural credit organization. The 
premier has not improved his position by his 
recent declaration that he “knows nothing” of 
any Fascist movement in the province, as the 
leader of that movement, Adrien Arcand, is 
editor of Mr. Duplessis’ official organ in Mon- 
treal, L’Illustration. 


The howell Commission 


O far all the provinces appearing before the 

Rowell Commission have been in favour of a 
considerable increase of Dominion powers. From 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan this is not as sur- 
prising as might at first appear. Both are poor, 
neither has ever existed as anything but a 
province of the Dominion. Nova Scotia’s stand 
is more unexpected, for that province had a 
long, prosperous and honourable history as a 
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separate colony before Confederation and a 


should now proclaim its willingness to surrender 
to the Dominion exclusive jurisdiction over mar- 
keting, most labour legislation, old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowances and insurance, suggests 
that economics is becoming a stronger force than 
tradition in a part of the country where that 
development might least have been anticipated. 
Prince Edward Island has followed Nova Scotia’s 
example: it supports Dominion responsibility for 
social services, income and estates taxes, while 
demanding federal assistance for education, 
public health and highways; it suggests the 
formation of a national loans council. 


New Brunswick is equally in need of social 
services and equally unable to provide them. 
But, judging from its attitude towards the 
amendment of the B.N.A. Act a year or so ago, 
and its response to the unemployment insurance 
proposals of Mr. Bennett and Mr. King, it may 
be willing to sacrifice material interests for the 
sake of the peculiar constitutional theories of its 
minister of Education and Federal and Municipal 
Affairs. There are rumours that Quebec will 
boycott the Commission, (some say Ontario also), 
thus practically letting the case go by default. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to note how the pro- 
vincial briefs already submitted support the case 
made out by the League of Social Reconstruction 
in the brief it presented last month. One reac- 
tionary journal described the L.S.R. submission 
as ‘high-sounding flub-dub.’ We hope the pro- 
vincial governments appreciate the compliment. 


Section 99 | 


FTER section 98 comes section 99. Under 

this section of the Criminal code the 
Governor-General-in-Council may prohibit drill- 
ing or the practice of “military exercises, move- 
ments or evolutions.” Mr. Woodsworth has very 
properly asked the Minister of Justice whether 
this power will be used to prevent the Quebec 
fascists from continuing to drill in uniform as 
they are doing at present. Mr. Lapointe replied 
that a proclamation bringing the section into 
effect in all parts of Canada was issued in 1917 
and has never been repealed. It would therefore 
appear that the National Social Christian Party 
has been breaking the law, for the Montreal 
Gazette on January 3lst carried pictures of its 
members going through military exercises in one 
of their drill halls in Montreal. Mr. Lapointe 


promised an investigation and an enforcement 
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firmly rooted autonomist tradition. That it’ 





of the law if the facts disclosed warrant it; we 
wonder whether he has not sufficient evidence 
already. Eight Communists were sent to jail in 
1931 for five years on their first offence, yet the 
evidence against them went no farther than 
printed documents, mostly written by others, 
which talked vaguely about seizing power at 
some future and uncertain time. They had not 
reached the point of training their own disci- 
plined army—a point now reached by Adrien 
Arcand’s fascists. 


The cynic may remark that whereas the radi- 
cals were all for the repeal of section 98, they 
are all for the enforcement of section 99. The 
criticism is beside the point—if you believe in 
democracy. The repeal of section 98 did not 
make the preaching of violence lawful, since the 
law against sedition remains. It merely got rid 
of excessive penalties, an objectionable presump- 
tion of guilt, and dangerous police powers. 
Section 99 interferes only with the right to raise 
private armies, and that is not a right which 
any radical has ever claimed. The enforcement 
of section 99, like the repeal of section 98, will 
strengthen democracy. 


The New Deal Stalled 


HE CHALLENGE to effective leadership 

which confronted President Roosevelt as a 
result of his overwhelming victory in 1936 has 
been accentuated by the economic setback of the 
past six months and the consequent sharpening of 
the divergence between the New Deal and private 
business. The hold of the President over the con- 
gressional majority, already seriously slipping, 
has diminished still further as the representatives 
show a growing tendency to listen with com- 
passion to the rising plaints against government 
interference and the uncertainty of government 
policy. The result has been an almost complete 
failure to implement any of the measures of 
reform which Roosevelt outlined a year ago. This 
congressional reluctance is in one aspect a meas- 
ure of the advanced nature of the Presidential 
program and of the striking nature of his accom- 
plishments during his first term. The bulk of his 
party were never very enthusiastic about that 
program in the first place. They now seem to 
have dug their toes in, and the President appears 
to feel that the tactical opportunity for effective 
pressure is for the moment absent. Yet a merely 
negative policy is no answer to the situation con- 
fronting him. Sooner or later he will have to try 
to reassert his leadership if he is to retain the 
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confidence of those who returned him to power. 
There are, however, indications that he may try 
to do this, not on a program of government in- 
itiative and regulation, but on the old trust- 
busting appeal which is in many ways the anti- 
thesis of the New Deal. A shift of this sort 
would be less an answer to the needs of the 
moment than a surrender of the essential hopes 
of permanent reform which his original program 
embodied. 


Boycott Japanese Goods 


HE world-wide boycott of Japanese goods is 

beginning to take effect, imports from Japan 
to the United States are nearly one-third less for 
December than they were in the previous year. 
It is also reported that the boycott is being very 
effective in India, which is Japan’s second largest 
market. Our December imports from Japan show 
a decrease from 1936, the only month of 1937 to 
do so, but this figure is hardly conclusive, as the 
December, 1936, imports were very high. Despite 
the exhortation of the League to its members to 
do all they can to help China, the Liberal govern- 
ment has refused to act in any way, at the same 
time bringing in a bill to tighten up any possible 
help that might go to Loyalist Spain. In the 
meanwhile, the Quebec Provincial Police stopped 
a “boycott-Japanese goods” parade organised by 
the Quebec C.C.F. and the League for Peace and 
Democracy. The refusal to buy Japanese goods 
(silk stockings is the most important item) is the 
only possible way to halt Japanese aggression. 
As was shown in the League Sanctions against 
Italy, the banning of imports was the only meas- 
ure that was really effective. This is a practical 
way in which everyone can act and should do so. 


England Expects... 


HE International Federation of Trade Unions 

(Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Russia, Holland) presented a plan to the council 
of the A.F. of L. for drastic financial and econ- 
omic embargo against Japan. This was turned 
down by the A.F. of L. and at first sight it would 
appear that this was just another reactionary step, 
but the A.F. of L. detected the joker in the pro- 
posal. It read “An explicit guarantee of mutual 
aid from the United States of America, Great Bri- 
tain, the Dominions, the U.S.S.R., France and the 
Netherlands in the event of a Japanese attack 
upon the armed forces or the territories of any of 
the participants would be an indispensable con- 
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dition of concerted action.” Sir Walter Citrine, 
who is president of the I.F.T.U., is also on very 
friendly terms with the British Foreign Office and 
at first severely frowned on a trade boycott of 
Japan. No doubt he was convinced by the Foreign 
Office that this new proposal was first impractic- 
able on account of the “joker” and secondly if 
successful it would constitute the first step to in- 
volve the U.S. in defence of Hong Kong and Sing- 
apore. But if this policy failed, England’s greatest 
naval victory since Trafalgar was won and was 
hailed as such in the English press when Roose- 
velt laid plans for a bigger and better navy. 


Something for the Canadian Senate To Do 


HE Honourable the Senate of Canada has 

often complained that it is not given enough 
work to do. (At the moment of writing, it has 
adjourned for some weeks for this reason.) Its 
apologists have claimed as frequently that it 
performs a useful function by conducting special 
investigations into matters of public interest. 
The American Senate has just finished an inquiry 
into the use of labour spies by large American 
corporations. Among those specifically men- 
tioned in the newspaper reports are General 
Motors, Chrysler, Goodyear Tire, Aluminum 
Company of America, General Electric, Westing- 
house, Quaker Oats Company, Continental Can, 
American Cyanamide, Koppers Gas and Coke, all 
of which have Canadian branches or subsidiaries. 
Several of the companies have strenuously denied 
the truth of the Senate’s findings. Surely this is 
an opportunity for our own Senate to fill in the 
idle days left to it by an inconsiderate Commons, 
exercise its boasted talent for special investiga- 
tions, and incidentally give the lie to critics of its 
class character by showing how much more 
judicially we can conduct inquiries of this kind 
in a British country. The corporations which 
have felt themselves maligned by the American 
Senate would surely welcome the chance to clear 
their good name by appearing before the Cana- 
dian Senate. 


The L.S.R. Brief 


HE brief presented by the League for Social 

Reconstruction before the Rowell Commission 
is of such paramount interest as a frank, funda- 
mental and disinterested discussion of the whole 
problem of Dominion-Provincial relations that we 
feel it should be available to our readers. We 
publish the first part of it on another page. Parts 
II and III will appear in succeeding issues. 
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The Right To Neutrality 


R. Grant MacNeil, C.C.F. member for 
Vancouver-North, has placed on the order 
paper of the House of Commons a resolution 
which should at last force Mr. King to tell us 
exactly what he means by his ambiguous phrase 
“Parliament will decide.” The resolution, after 
reciting the fact that under existing constitutional 
relations Canada is automatically in a state of 
belligerency when Great Britain is at war, and 
pointing out that this means we are subordinate 
to another part of the Commonwealth, contrary 
to the Declaration of 1926, in a vital aspect of 
our foreign policy, concludes that 

in the opinion of this House, the Canadian 
Government should take such steps as may 
be necessary to make clear to the other 
members of the Commonwealth and to the 
world that the right either to declare war 
or to remain neutral, in any war that may 
occur, is vested solely in Canada. 

Nothing in this wording calls for a policy of 
neutrality, as did Mr. Woodsworth’s resolution 
of last year; the request is simply that the right 
to decide whether we enter a war or stay out 
should be vested exclusively in Canadian offi- 
cials. All Mr. MacNeil is doing is to ask the 
Government to make its own policy of ‘“Parlia- 
ment will decide’? mean exactly what it says. At 
present it means that Parliament will “decide” 
whether, after Canada has been placed in a state 
of war by British action, the Dominion will at 
once take an active part in hostilities, or whether 
she will remain in the blessed state of so-called 
“passive belligerency,” refusing to send men but 
instantly cutting off all trade and financial rela- 
tions with the enemy and generally helping Great 
Britain until she is hopelessly involved. In other 
words, the only choice Mr. King will have if war 
breaks out involving Britain will be the choice 
between sending men in the first month of the 
war or in the sixth. 

Many people who have not thought through 
this situation will be inclined to say that the right 
to neutrality is “academic.” Just why this 
precious word should have been selected by the 
“ready, aye ready” school as the best way of 
damning a power they fear is difficult to 
imagine. For if there ever was a constitutional 
right that was one hundred per cent practical, 
for any country that wanted to remain neutral, 
one would have imagined it was the right to 
declare its own neutrality. A request for the right 
only becomes academic if in fact the Canadian 
and British governments have not the slightest 
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intention of allowing Canada to be neutral. Then 
indeed, if that decision is already made, prepara. 
tions for neutrality are a waste of time, and Mr. 
MacNeil had better withdraw his motion. But if 


Canada is a self-governing country, and her 


people intend, like the English people, to enter 
2 war which suits their interests and to stay out 
of one that doesn’t, then the right to neutrality 
is an essential power for her government to 
possess, far more useful than guns at Halifax or 
destroyers on the Pacific. 


More Facts On Housing 


NEW REMINDER that Canada’s real housing 
problem remains practically untouched has 
just come to hand in the form of a Report on 
Housing Conditions in Montreal, prepared by the 
Department of Planning and Research of the 
Montreal Metropolitan Commission. The insti- 
tution of this Department (only some fifteen 
months ago) as a “thinking”’ adjunct of municipal 
government is in itself a commendable develop- 
ment which deserves more attention than it has 
received. (An advisory committee of interested 
citizens has been working with the Department 
to realize a housing programme for the city.) 
The present Report has two principal sections, 
both solidly factual: (a) a survey of the worst 
blocks in half of the wards of the city, covering 
in detail the structure and environment of the 
dwellings, and the incomes and social conditions 
of the residents, and (b) a measurement of the 
housing shortage in the metropolis as a whole. 
While house-building has virtually ceased during 
the last six years, population has continued to 
grow. All kinds of inadequate accommodation 
have been kept in use, particularly for those on 
relief; but there are figures in this document to 
prove for others what families with low incomes 
already know—that the lack of cheap flats is at 
a crisis point. The Report contains some other 
valuable pages. It states clearly at the outset the 
reasons for the housing problem; on the one 
hand, low wages and irregular employment (in 
the group surveyed, eighty per cent. of the fam- 
ilies were earning less than $80 a month) ; on the 
other, the backwardness of construction tech- 
nique, the distortion of land values which is the 
legacy of speculative real-estate development, 
and the high interest-cost of building loans. And 
it assembles a series of authoritative definitions 
of what constitutes a slum: people who still deny 
that we have any slums in Canada will be well 
advised to read them. 
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However, the immediate need (as it points out) 
is a low-rent housing programme which is far 
more than a project of slum clearance. H.I.P. 
and the Housing Act have done nothing to pro- 
vide accommodation within the reach of the 
ordinary wage-earner. Nothing short of a fed- 
eral plan, adequately financed, will. This is only 
touched on in the present report, which is an 
interim presentation of important facts, but an 
elaboration may be expected in the complete 
report which is to follow. Its implications reit- 
erate those of two previous Montreal reports, the 
Bruce Report for Toronto, the House of Commons 
Committee of 1935, the recommendations of the 
Employment Commission, and other submis- 
sions from many parts of the Dominion. When 
will the Minister of Finance be persuaded? 


The German Crisis 


OR A LONG TIME, informed observers of the 

German politics have said that the only hope 
of the overthrow of the Nazi regime was the 
seizure of power by the army. It has also often 
been said that the Reichswehr was the real power 
in Germany. The recent purge has effectively 
scotched both these theories. Hitler is more firmly 
in the saddle than ever before and has certainly 
succeeded in outmanouevring the army generals. 
Though at best a rough and not necessarily an 
accurate estimate, it is as well to review the sit- 
uation and attempt to gauge the significance of 
this, as yet, bloodless purge and its results. 

The generals took the opportunity of von 
Blomberg’s marriage to force a conference with 
Hitler, who is usually inaccessible. In the course 
of these conversations, they expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with Nazi policy which found ex- 
pression (as far as can be reasonably ascertained) 
in the following demands: No more aid to Franco; 
abandonment of Italy as an ally as she was both 
politically and militaristically unreliable; a more 
rational economic system; not so much state con- 
trol and a more orthodox capitalism; rapproche- 
ment with England; respect for Christianity. 

It follows that as these demands were refused, 
quite naturally as they are all contrary to parts of 
the Nazi program, the present policy of Germany 
in these matters will continue, but it does not 
follow, as it has been suggested time and time 
again in the last few days that there will be any 
further intensification of these policies. The 
shake-up in the army causing temporary dislo- 
cation and confusion should make Hitler tread 
more warily as will also the shock of almost being 
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smoked out of his lair by the army generals who 
represent, as he must realize, a considerable body 
of opinion. Against this must be balanced the 
appointment of Ribbentrop as Foreign Minister, 
who has become anti-British and believes, only 
too correctly we fear, that a strong sudden coup 
is the most effective method to be used against 
the democratic powers. 

Credit must be given to Hitler for the way he 
handled the crisis. Goering was not appointed 
War Minister, only Field Marshal—a nice new 
uniform—Rosenberg was demoted in fact if not 
in actual rank; the new army chiefs are all of the 
old school; a secret cabinet council was formed of 
warring personalities with the deposed Neurath 
as president; the Nazi infiltration of the army 
was stopped. The generals were not shot but 
dismissed, and dismissal is not a cause for re- 
bellion as butchery is. 

Then, suddenly, as if to get the army back on 
on his side, comes the dramatic “conquest” of 
Austria. Whether this was another piece of 
bluff, or whether Hitler would really have march- 
ed his troops on Vienna, none can tell. Threats 
were sufficient to seize control in Austria, with five 
Nazi members in the Cabinet. It is well to re- 
member that direct German influence is no new 
thing, and that already after the 1936 Pact Hitler 
was said to have Austria in his pocket. Also as 
we go to press, there is still some doubt as to the 
extent of the “conquest.” But it does look as if 
Mussolini had been left out in the cold, and the 
Rome-Berlin axis is looking a trifle bent. 
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being. A foundation organization, and the 

largest and most important group to become 
associated with the new movement, was the 
United Farmers of Alberta. At the time of the 
inaugural meeting of the C.C.F. a U.F.A. govern- 
ment was in control of affairs in the province 
and the majority of the federal members from 
Alberta were U.F.A. representatives. It looked 
as if Alberta would be the centre from which the 
C.C.F. would spread out to the rest of Canada. 

But no C.C.F. movement has ever really been 
consummated in Alberta. From the beginning 
the cabinet ministers and most of the private 
members of the U.F.A.-controlled legislature 
were opposed to the Socialist nature of the new 
Federation and lost no time in giving emphatic 
private and public utterance to their views. But 
the annual conventions continued to vote almost 
unanimously to remain affiliated with the C.C.F.; 
the paradox of a U.F.A. government opposed to 
an organization with which the majority of its 
own rank and file desired to be associated, was 
smoothed over by the expedient of considering 
the C.C.F. affiliation to be for federal purposes 
only. 

That was not the only disability from which 
the C.C.F. in Alberta suffered from the begin- 
ning. Although a Provincial Council for the 
C.C.F. was set up, consisting of the executives of 
the then two affiliated groups, the Labor Party 
and the U.F.A., the constitution of the farmers’ 
body was never changed to permit the adoption 
of a procedure whereby the C.C.F. could become 
operative. Thus in the 1935 federal election some 
of the U.F.A. candidates, former members of 
parliament, refused to accept the C.C.F. label and 
made a point of saying so publicly. 

To sum up: the U.F.A. has been affiliated with 
the C.C.F. from the beginning for federal pur- 
poses only; but no procedure was devised to 
make the federation operative in the province, 
even for federal purposes. 

Because this situation was obviously unsatis- 
factory to everyone concerned, and because there 
was a desire to have the political relations of the 
U.F.A. clarified, nearly all the time at both the 
1937 and 1938 conventions of the U.F.A. was 
devoted to a discussion of the question. 

In Calgary in 1937, after two days’ discussion, 
the affiliation with the C.C.F. was again con- 
firmed, but the convention went further than 


T was in Alberta that the C.C.F. came into 
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any previous one had done when it instructed its 
officers to confer with other groups affiliated 
with the C.C.F. in the drafting of a provincial 
program for presentation to the 1938 convention, 
when it was hoped that the political alignments 
of the organization would be clarified and 
stabilized. 

The U.F.A. Executive, in co-operation with the 
Labor Party and the C.C.F. Clubs, carried out 
these instructions. The draft program was 
created and distributed to all the local units of 
the affiliated groups. In addition the joint exec- 
utives drafted a proposed constitution for the 
conduct of the C.C.F. in the province. During 
the year these documents were approved in prin- 
ciple by conventions of the Labor Party and 
C.C.F. Clubs and it remained only for the 
convention of the U.F.A. in January to give its 
approval to complete the C.C.F. set-up in the 
province 

But neither the proposed provincial program 
nor the draft C.C.F. constitution got before last 
month’s U.F.A. gathering. The result of four 
days of discussion was exactly nothing at all as 
far as the C.C.F. was concerned. 

Flooded with resolutions calling for every- 
thing from wholehearted acceptance of Socialism 
to “unity” with the People’s League and the old 
political parties, the Board of Directors presented 
to the convention a composite resolution contain- 
ing the following propositions: 

(a) that the organization should revert back 
to its position as a non-political economic organi- 
zation as prior to 1921; 

(b) that the position as it was between 1921 
and 1933 be restored, which would have meant 
abandonment of the C.C.F. affiliation; 

(c) that affiliation with the C.C.F. be 
continued ; 

(d) that the organization associate itself with 
the so-called unity movement against the 
Aberhart government. 

Although President Robert Gardiner ruled 
that if clause (c) carried, the affiliation with the 
C.C.F. would be for federal purposes only, the 
discussion for more than two days centered al- 
most entirely on provincial affairs. 

The vote was taken on the four questions by 
preferential ballot and on the last count clause 
(c) was successful. It was a case of “as you 
were,” and the president ruled again that the 
matter of provincial political action was yet to 
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be settled. The discussion was therefore resumed 
and a series of motions were made. One called 
for withdrawal from politics, and another to 
use the C.C.F. as the medium of political action 
in provincial as well as federal affairs. Both were 
voted down, which left the U.F.A. to continue 
alone as a political organization in provincial 
affairs while nominally affiliated with the C.C.F. 
for federal purposes. The question was left as 
unsettled as ever. 

For the past two years the most active affiliate 
of the C.C.F. in Alberta has been the C.C.F. 
Clubs. They have kept an organizer fully employ- 
ed for two years and have done a large amount 
of propaganda and educational work. Without 
their activity the letters C.C.F. would scarcely 
have been uttered above a whisper in Alberta 
during the past year or two. 

The C.C.F. Clubs and the Labor Party do not 
agree with the idea that C.C.F. affiliates should 
go their own way in provincial politics; they are 
insistent that there shall be a strong, active, co- 
hesive C.C.F. movement in the province, partici- 
pating in provincial as well as federal politics. 

Following the U.F.A. convention, the executive 
of the C.C.F. Clubs, more than half of which are 
located in rural areas, met and instructed their 
President, William Irvine, a former U.F.A. mem- 
ber of parliament and a member of the National 
Council of the C.C.F., to make a pronouncement 
to the effect that the C.C.F. Clubs intend to 
organize every part of the province for partici- 
pation in provincial politics. A convention of 
the clubs will be held at the end of March and 
the Labor Party will be asked to send represent- 
atives who will be empowered to act in working 
out a plan of co-operation between the two 
groups in the next provincial election. 

In issuing his pronouncement Mr. Irvine has 
made it clear that there is no desire to organize 
against the U.F.A. The purpose of the C.C.F. 
Clubs, he pointed out, was to give the people of 
Alberta an opportunity to vote for C.C.F. prin- 
ciples in provincial affairs. He anticipated that 
many U.F.A. members would join the C.C.F. 
Clubs and that co-operation with the U.F.A. 
provincial constituencies would be worked out. 

There are ever-increasing signs that the Aber- 
hart movement is on the way out. The people 
do not want to go back to the old parties. In this 
situation lies the hope of the C.C.F. in Alberta. 
No political movement which does not also 
engage in provincial politics can hope to win the 
people to a federal program. When there was a 
Liberal government in Alberta there were Liberal 
members from the province at Ottawa. When 


the U.F.A. captured the provincial government 
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it sent its members to Ottawa also. When Social 
Credit swept into office in the province it elected 
Alberta’s federal members as well. Unless it 
first takes hold in the provincial field the C.C.F. 
in this provincce may be counted out as a factor 
in federal politics. 


Another Month 


© In Montreal, report of housing commission shows a need 
of 20,000 houses as Catholic School Commission orders all its 
teachers to live within city. Joy Gas official charges that oil 
companies, in abandoning direct operation of stations, forced 
lessees to give short measure to make a living, a test show- 
ing that 68 out of 75 stations gave short measure. Denials 
follow as a matter of course. As a result of the St. Hya- 
cinthe disaster, Alderman Bray states that he knows ten such 
institutions in Montreal which are firetraps. Bogus fire 
equipment is peddled by shyster salesmen throughout the 
province. 

© In Quebec, a gold mine is bought by the government, bibles 
are banned from distribution, and provincial police posts are 
established in twenty centres in the province. T.B. toll is 
twice that of Ontario. 

© In Ontario, Hush ceases publication as a yellow rose is 
named after a yellow sheet (Globe & Mail). A code for tex- 
tile wages is issued followed by the tenth strike in seven 
months in Cornwall. 

© In Ottawa, Bennett charges the Liberal party with elec- 
toral corruption, a most suitable welcome for the three new 
Liberal M.P.’s. Conservative M.P. states that electoral 
promises were made in St. Henri to the tune of $50,000,000 
in public works in that riding. 

@ In the U.S., the C.1.0. and “Big Steel” agree to new con- 
tract with ten days’ notice for new contract at option of 
either party. The A.F. of L. pledges itself to support 
“proper” profit system. The head of the U.S. Navy refuses 
to divulge conversations with Great Britain while Alaska is 
prepared as new naval base for U.S. fleet. 

©@ In Europe, a brilliant blood-red display of Northern Lights 
cause newspaper offices to be flooded with enquiries asking 
if the war had started. 

@ In Germany, Hitler hurdles army opposition in bloodless 
purge, prepares to swallow Austria as Schuschnigg receives 
no support from France and England, Italy having been 
bought off. The fifth anniversary of Hitler’s accession to 
power is celebrated by the secret trial of Pastor Niemoller, 
the banning of co-education, the shortening of the secondary 
school term to allow for earlier marriages in order to speed 
up the production of cannon fodder. 

@ In England, Eden sinks lower in fight over foreign policy 
with Neville Chamberlain, after showing some backbone over 
the sinking of two British ships off the coast of Spain. Duff 
Cooper has to be reminded by Major Attlee to express regret 
over loss of British lives. The Government plan to deport 
100,000 undesirable aliens, mostly political refugees, as plans 
are laid for six new airdromes to defend the Suez Canal. 

@ Italy is being made assassin proof for expected visit of 
Hitler, while the Pope tactfully decides to take a holiday 
from Rome at that time. 

@ In Rumania, King Carol fires Goga, takes over dictator- 
ship, back pedals on anti-semitism, tries to ingratiate him- 
self with France and England. 

@ In Russia, Stalin stops expulsions from Communist party 
unless properly investigated. —RUFUS II. 
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cussed their social philosophy preparatory 
to constitutional changes was in the 
troubled years preceding the adoption of the Bri- 
tish North America Act of 1867. The records of 
those discussions, as well as the text of the Act 
itself, reveal very clearly the purposes for which 
the larger political organization, the present Do- 
minion of Canada, was created, and the principles 
on which it was expected to operate. It is worth 
while recalling those purposes and principles 
today. In many respects they will be found to 
be more suited to the needs of the present than 
is currently thought to be the case by people 
who have not read the original documents. 
The national purposes agreed upon in 1867 
may be deberibed as follows: 


i. The union of British North America in a 
single federal state under the Crown of Great 
Britain. 

This object was the raison d’etre of Confeder- 
ation. The preamble to the B.N.A. Act declares 
that “The Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick have expressed their Desire to 
be federally united into one Dominion under the 
Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Section 4 of the Act states that on 
the day the Act is proclaimed the provinces “shall 
form and be One Dominion under the name of 
Canada.” Unity replaced the former provincial 
sovereignties, which were thenceforth restricted 
to a portion only of their original field. ““A new 
nationality” (the phrase was used in the Speech 
from the Throne in the Parliament of Canada in 
1865) and a new country was being created, to 
weld together the parochial loyalties of the little 
colonies into a larger whole. “The sentiment of 
nationality will soon take root among us,”’ proph- 
esied the Honourable John Rose. 

ii. The preservation of the parliamentary 
system of government after the model of the 
British constitution. 

The preamble to the B.N.A. Act declares the 
intention to provide “a constitution similar in 
Principle to that of the United Kingdom,” Resolu- 
tions 3 and 4 of Quebec speak of following “the 
model of the British constitution,” and of admin- 
istering the Executive Authority according to its 
‘‘well understood principles.” The whole B.N.A. 


Te last occasion on which Canadians dis- 


Act is impregnated with the ideas of representa- 
tive and responsible government. 
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The Purpose of Confederation 


(L.S. R. BRIEF — Part I) 


iii. The protection of minority rights. 

This object, ever present to the Fathers of 
Confederation, was achieved by a number of 
provisions in the B.N.A. Act of which the princi- 
pal ones are the sections relating to the use of 
the French language, (133), the protection of 
denominational schools (93), and the guaranteed 
representation from Quebec in the Dominion 
Senate and House of Commons. 

iv. The creation of a national government 
fully empowered to deal with essentially nation- 
al problems and possessing a residue of power 
over matters of common concern to all the 
provinces. 

This purpose of the Fathers of Confederation 
has been lost sight of in recent times. Yet the 
concept of the national interest as something 
overriding local or sectional interests was very 
clear to the framers of the original Act. They 
had before them the spectacle of a federal state 
(the United States of America) driven to civil 
war because of an over-insistence on the rights 
of the component states, and they were deter- 
mined that no such fate should befall the British 
North American Colonies through similar consti- 
tutional mistakes. During the Quebec Conference 
the Honourable Mr. Coles of Prince Edward 
Island moved 

“that the Local Legislature shall have power to make 
all laws not given by this Conference to the General Legis- 
lature expressly.” 

This motion was unanimously negatived.(1) 
Everybody was agreed that the federal Govern- 
ment was not to be restricted to specific or 
enumerated powers, as is the Congress of the 
United States. Sir John Macdonald stated the 
matter with great explicitness in the Debates on 
the Quebec Resolutions. He said: 

“Ever since the (American) Union was formed the 
difficulty of what is called “State Rights” has existed, and 
this has had much to do in bringing on the present unhappy 
war in the United States. They commenced, in fact, at the 
wrong end. They declared by their constitution that each 
state was a sovereignty in itself, and that all the powers 
incident to a sovereignty belonged to each state, except those 
powers which, by the Constitution, were conferred upon the 
General Government and Congress. Here we have adopted 
a different system. We have strengthened the General 
Government. We have given the General Legislature all 
the great subjects of legislation. We have conferred on 
them, not only specifically and in detail, all the powers 
which are incident to sovereignty, but we have expressly 
declared that all subjects of general interest not distinctly 


1 Pope: Confederation Documents, p. 27. 
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and exclusively conferred upon the local governments and 
local legislatures, shall be conferred upon the General 
Government and Legislature—We have thus avoided that 
great source of weakness which has been the cause of the 
disruption of the United States.”(1) 

Later in the debate he came back to the point. 
Speaking of the Dominion residuary clause 
(Quebec Resolutions No. 29, para 37) he said: 

“This is precisely the provision that is wanting in the 
constitution of the United States. It is here that we find 
the weakness in the American system—the point where the 
American Constitution breaks down. (Hear, Hear.) It is 
in itself a wise and necessary provision. We thereby 
strengthen the Central Parliament, and make the Confed- 
eration one people and one government, instead of five 
peoples and five governments, with merely a_ point of 
authority connecting us to a limited and insufficient 
extent.” (2) 

This interpretation of the purpose of Confed- 
eration comes, it is true, from the man who would 
have preferred a legislative union. Nevertheless 
he is here speaking of what is stated expressly 
in the second and 29th of the Quebec Resolutions. 
No one, whether a supporter or opponent of 
Confederation, took a different view. Sir George 
Cartier pointed out that 

“Questions of commerce, of international communication 
and all matters of general interest, would be discussed and 
determined in the General Legislature. ... Under the 
Federation system granting to the control of the General 
Government those large questions of general interest in 
which the differences of race or religion had no place, it 
could not be pretended that the rights of either race or 
religion could be invaded at all.” (3) 

The Honourable George Brown said: 

“For all dealings with the Imperial Government and 
foreign countries we have clothed the General Government 
with the most ample powers. And finally, all matters of 
trade and commerce, banking and currency, and all questions 
common to the whole people, we have vested fully and un- 
restrictedly in the General Government.” (4) 

D’Arcy McGee, after pointing out that in 
former Confederacies there was one fatal defect, 
“the weakness of the central authority,” com- 
mends the principle of federalism as the protector 


of liberty because 

“local affairs are left to be dealt with by local bodies 
and cannot be interfered with by those who have no local 
interest in them, while matters of a general character are 
left exclusively to a general government.” (5) 

The Honourable H. L. Langevin said 

“The Central or Federal Parliament will have the con- 
trol of all measures of a general character, as provided by 
the Quebec Conference; but all matters of local interest, all 
that relates to the affairs and rights of the different sec- 
tions of the Confederacy, will be reserved for the control of 
the local parliaments.” (6) 


1 Debates on Confederation, p. 33. 

2 Ibid., p. 41. 

3 Debates on Confederation, pp. 55, 60. 
4 Ibid.. p. 108. 

5 Ibid., pp. 144-145. 

6 Ibid., pp. 367-8. 
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Two opponents of Confederation spoke in the 
same vein. The Honourable L. A. Olivier pro- 
tested that 

“The powers of the Federal Government will be in 
reality unlimited. The fact of the enumeration of these 
thirty-seven heads does not in the least restrain the power 
of the Federal Government from legislating on everything. 
The exceptions are few.” (1) 

And Honourable A. A. Dorion declared 

“The Confederation I advocated was a real Confedera- 
tion, giving the largest powers to the local governments, 
and merely a delegated authority to the General Govern- 
ment — in that respect differing in toto from the one now 
proposed, which gives all the powers to the Central Govern- 
ment and reserves for the local governments the smallest 
possible amount of freedom of action.”(2) 

If further emphasis were needed, it is to be 
found in the remarks of Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Adderley in the Imperial Parliament. A portion 
of the former’s speech was incorporated by Lord 
Sankey in the Aeronautics case, during the brief 
period from 1932-35 when the Privy Council 
seemed about to return to the original intent of 
the B.N.A. Act. Lord Carnarvon said: (3) 

“The real object we have in view is to give the central 
government those high functions and almost sovereign 
powers by which general principles and uniformity of 
legislation may be secured in those questions that are of 
common import to all the Provinces; and at the same time 
to retain for each province so ample a measure of municipal 
liberty and self-government as will allow and indeed compel 
them to exercise these local powers which they can exercise 
with great advantage to the community. .. . In closing my 
observations upon the distribution of powers, I ought to 
point out that just as the authority of the Central Parlia- 
ment will prevail whenever it may come into conflict with 
the Local Legislatures, so the residue of legislation, if any, 
unprovided for in the specific classification which I have 
explained, will belong to the central body. It will be seen, 
under the 91st clause, that the classification is not intended 
‘to restrict the generality’ of the powers previously given 
to the central parliament, and that those powers extend to 
all laws made ‘for the peace, order, and good government’ of 
the Confederation, terms which, according to all precedents, 
will, I understand, carry with them an ample measure of 
legislative authority.” 

The best constitutional students and authori- 
ties in Canada have always accepted this concept 
of Confederation. Clement (4), Lefroy (5), Ken- 
nedy (6), Bourinot (7), H. A. Smith (8), and oth- 


1 Debates on Confederation, p. 176. 

2 Ibid., p. 250. Other citations might be given: see e.g. Hon. 
E. P. Taché, (at p. 9), Mr. Galt, (at p. 70), Mr. Scoble, (at 
p. 911.). 

3 Hansard, Vol. 185, Col. 563-566. 

4 Canadian Constitution, 3rd ed. pp. 448, 473. 

5 Canada’s Federal System, p. 133. 

6 The Constitution of Canada, p. 488. 

7? Manual of the Constitutional History of Canada, (1901) 
p. 80. 

8 Canadian Bar Review, Vol. IV, p. 438. See also address 
by C. H. Cahan, K.C., before Toronto Canadian Club, Sept. 
15, 1987. 
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ers will be found in support of the view that mat- 
ters of national concern are—or should be— 
within federal jurisdiction by the terms of the 
1867 agreement. When the B.N.A. Act is read in 
the light of that agreement it assumes a character 
very different from that given it by the now pre- 
vailing judicial interpretation. Canada was to be 
a Federation, but the central government was to 
keep a firm hand upon the local authorities to see 
that the national interests were protected. The 
Fathers of Confederation tried to develop the 
sentiment of unity by placing the national govern- 
ment in charge of what were at that time the most 
important and vital functions, and giving it a 
supervisory power over the provinces into the 
bargain. Hence the Dominion was given control 
over the regulation of trade and commerce, over 
banking and currency, over shipping and navi- 
gation, over interprovincial railroads, ferries and 
telegraphs (highways were not mentioned 
because they were then of local importance 
only), over patents and copyright, over the 
criminal law, over national defence and over the 
implementing of treaties affecting Canada; 
hence too the Dominion appoints Senators and 
judges; appoints, instructs and dismisses lieuten- 
ant-governors; and may veto any piece of 
provincial legislation. So too the Dominion 
Parliament may lift any public “work” out of 
provincial jurisdiction by a mere declaration that 
it is for the general advantage of Canada. The 
concept of unity was uppermost in the framing of 
the B.N.A. Act; federalism was admitted by way 
of necessity and only in a restricted form. 


v. A progressive development toward the legis- 
lative unity of Canada in matters of property and 
civil rights, in all the provinces except Quebec. 


This is another object of Confederation which 
has been forgotten. The B.N.A. Act originally 
gave the Dominion jurisdiction over matters of 
national concern, but left the provinces with local 
control over property and civil rights. Variations 
in provincial laws were thus anticipated. The 
Fathers of Confederation looked forward, how- 
ever, to a diminution of even these local differ- 
ences and to a progressive increase in the power 
of the federal parliament over such matters. 
Section 94 of the B.N.A. Act contains a provision 
which is both ingenious and farsighted. It 
provides that: 

“Notwithstanding anything in this Act, the Parliament 
of Canada may make provision for the Uniformity of all or 
any of the Laws relative to Property and Civil Rights in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and of the 
Procedure of all or any of the Courts in those Three 
Provinces, and from and after the passing of any Act in 
that Behalf the Power of the Parliament of Canada to make 
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Laws in relation to any Matter comprised in any such Act 
shall notwithstanding anything in this Act, be unrestricted; 
but any Act of the Parliament of Canada making Provision 
for such Uniformity shall not have effect in any Province 
unless and until it is adopted and enacted as Law by the 
Legislature thereof.” 

Here is, in effect, a method of increasing the 
existing powers of the Dominion Parliament 
without the necessity of an amendment to the 
Act; it is a method by which the provinces (ex- 
cept Quebec, whose basic law is French in 
origin) may actually surrender their jurisdiction 
by adopting the Dominion Act prepared for that 
purpose. A single vote in a Provincial Legisla- 
ture would be sufficient, under this section, to 
subtract for the future from provincial powers 
whatever was contained in the Dominion Act, 
and to hand over that much of their former juris- 
diction. Sir John Macdonald set great store by 
this provision, and even saw it extending’ into 
the municipal field; “it was understood,” -he said, 
“so far as we could influence the future, that the 
first Act of the Confederate Government should 
be to procure an assimilation of the statutory law 
of all those provinces, which has, as its root and 
foundation, the common law of England.” (1) 
This hope was frustrated by the turn of events, 
but it is indicative of the national thinking ani- 
mating the framers of the constitution. (2) The 
creation of the Canadian Supreme Court in 1875 
and the denial of the Appeal as of right from 
its decisions to the Privy Council, was another 
step toward the attempted unification of Cana- 
dian law. We know that the phrase “Property 
and Civil Rights” had a very much narrower 
meaning formerly than it has today; (3) it is 
therefore more necessary today to overcome the 
differences in provincial laws. 

A federal state with an especially strong 
central government, recognizing and protecting 
minority rights yet progressively moving toward 
greater unity — such was the Dominion of 
Canada as conceived by the Canadian statesmen 
of 1867. Their ideas are sound still, even under 
the conditions of the present. Confusion and 
uncertainty now exist in Dominion-Provincial 
relations, but they are not due to weaknesses in 
the constitutional principles originally adopted. 
(1) Debates on Confederation, p. 41. Section 94 is referred 
to also at p. 462-3 by Mr. Cameron. 

(2) A beginning was made in 1869 to unify provincial laws. 
The Hon. J. H. Gray was appointed a Commissioner to in- 
vestigate the subject and he presented a report Feb. 9th 
1871. (Sessional Papers, 1871, No. 16. Cf. Journals of the 


House of Commons, 1869, pp. 43, 186, 268; 1870, pp. 29, 
108; 1871, p. 30). For some reason the whole matter was 
dropped. 

(3) See the history of the phrase as traced by C. H. Cahan, 
K.C., in the speech referred to above. 
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around the abdication of one British mon- 

arch and the accession of another, cannot 
for long years in all likelihood be _ historically 
appraised; we shall have to move much further 
away from them and from some of the utterances 
which they provoked in the principal actors to 
assess fairly either word or deed. But one thing 
at least seems already to emerge with unchal- 
lengeable certainty. That laboriously constructed 
myth of the King-Emperor, throned far above the 
ordinary passions and ambitions of mankind, 
human and yet partaking of the divine, consub- 
stantial with his subjects and still transubstantiat- 
ed by a miracle into something other than our 
common clay, came down with a crash, shattered 
into a thousand fragments, and scarcely anything 
at present provokes more current ribaldry than 
the forced attempts on the part of our newspapers 
to rebuild that myth. 

As attaching to British royalty, the myth is not, 
as one sometimes hears alleged, a creation of the 
British aristocracy, among which there are not 
a few families intrinsically far more distinguished 
by almost any test of service than that of the 
Sovereign. One has but to turn back to the 
diaries and memoirs of England’s nobility—such 
frank diaries, such faithful memoirs—to come, 
only a century ago, to the time when the sover- 
eign was only a primus inter pares, and sometimes 
hardly that. This was natural in a truly aristo- 
cratic age; it is only since the consequences of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 have been wrought out in 
the smithy of events that an overdone adulation 
of the monarchy has emerged in the now familiar 
form. The monarchy has assiduously, and no 
doubt prudently, played up to democracy by 
harmless little familiarities between sovereign 
and plebeian, and democracy has adoringly re- 
quited in kind with the cheering millions lining 
the route of any royal progress. Probably also 
the incurable sentimentalism of Englishmen play- 
ing around the domestic personality of Victoria, 
maiden, wife, mother, widow, over an exceed- 
ingly long reign, and ignoring her dangerous 
unconstitutional attitudes, had something to do 
with the king-emperor myth; it was easier to 
start, sentimentally speaking, with a queen- 
empress. Something should also be said of the 
work of the press in the same sense; they featured 
the kind of king-worship which they felt that their 
readers practised and enjoyed. 
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But beyond all this lies the fact that it began 
to be appreciated in imperial political circles that 
this sentimentalism might be made to serve useful 
ends of state, especially under the circumstances 
of an empire metamorphosing itself into a British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In the old days the 
obvious cement of empire was a genuine imperium 
Britannicum, the capacity of the British state to 
command and the necessity of the British col- 
onies, dependencies, and possessions to obey — 
except in 1776. No myth was here required 
because fact reigned supreme. But the dominions 
at last began setting up house for themselves. 
And while still remaining daughterly enough in 
all conscience on fundamental blood-and-iron 
issues, they started developing democracies in 
which the remote sovereign was represented, not 
very satisfactorily on the whole, by vice-regal 
delegates labelled “British goods” from top to 
toe. This tie is not only slender but has tended 
in certain unfortunate instances to become badly 
frayed in the intimacies of dominion life. Some- 
thing better was needed, nothing more nor less, if 
possible, than frequent and fairly prolonged 
contacts with royalty itself. 


This had now become capable of realization 
through the development of safe and rapid inter- 
communication the world around. George V. as 
Duke of York made a creditable start as myth- 
disseminator, but of course it was our late sov- 
ereign, Edward VIII., who as Prince of Wales 
brought the king-emperor cult to a pitch it will 
never in all probability attain again. The political 
idea back of it was sound; the new circumstances 
of the empire required a personal bond of union 
to replace an abstract imperium no longer func- 
tioning in fact. This bond was to be found in the 
king’s person or that of his immediate successor 
and heir. It is unfortunate that the idea was 
overplayed. It was precisely because it had been 
overplayed that so much quite unnecessary bit- 
terness, a great deal of it profoundly shocking to 
any generous mind, was developed against the 
beloved Edward in December, 1936. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, with the painful 
lucidity of a man who has been on a spree, now 
recognizes that a personal bond is actually the 
only strong cement of empire, but also, like the 
man just recovered from the spree, it faces the 
knowledge derived from its sentimental spree 
with no enthusiasm or with an enthusiasm badly 
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damped down. Probably on the whole it has 
been a salutary experience; many a spree is. 

Twenty centuries ago the Roman people had 
acquired an empire, in the West through an 
economic clash with Carthage, but certainly in 
the East by chance rather than by design. Still, 
no matter how, the empire was won; but the 
government which won it showed an utter in- 
capacity to organize and administer it. The 
Roman Senate was a good War Council, but in 
peace it commissioned a score of its members 
annually to high-jack the provinces, and the 
history of republican provincial administration is 
largely the record of their success in squeezing 
blood even out of a stone. From the standpoint 
of justice, the Roman Emperor, or Princeps as 
we should more properly call him in the first three 
centuries, was long overdue when he arrived. 

The cement of the Roman world under the 
Senate had been pretty much imperium forcibly 
demonstrated, but Julius Caesar saw that this 
alone was not good enough. Familiar with con- 
ditions prevailing in the Roman world and also 
acquainted with the operation of kingship in the 
Hellenistic economy, he came undoubtedly to the 
conclusion that only some type of personal loyalty 
would really bring cohesion to that strange con- 
geries of people and systems over which he was 
called to preside. The monarchial formula with 
its assertion of divinity which he devised would 
not have offended most of Rome’s subjects but 
it was too strong medicine for the still dominant 
Latin-Italian folk, and especially for the hundred 
per cent. representatives of the mores antiqui 
such as Brutus and Cassius. 

Octavius, Caesar’s successor, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested. He accepted his uncle’s 
view of the necessity of establishing a personal 
centre for Roman imperial patriotism, but recog- 
nized that the time was not yet ripe for accept- 
ance of the political sovereign as ipso facto a 
divine being as well. So he appears on his in- 
scriptions as divi Iuli filius, the son of the deified 
Julius, and you could make your own deductions. 
The deification was conferred by the Senate 
pretty regularly on each dead emperor in suc- 
cession, but there were exceptions in the giving 
and even cancellations of the gift made. Further- 
more there was a certain jocularity about deifica- 
tion at times which makes one wonder how ser- 
iously it was taken as a matter of faith. When 
Vespasian, lying on his death-bed, felt the last 
pangs of mortality approaching, he said wryly: 
Vae, deus fio! “Phew, I’m turning into a god!” 

Where such grim humor existed in the prince 
we may be sure that it was fairly widespread 
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among his subjects. Officially, however, the god- 
king idea became the regular practice and long 
served as a useful bond of empire. Most of us have 
encountered in our own experience cases of mem- 
bers of the clergy, the services, and the univer- 
sities joining with fervid zeal in public glorifica- 
tions of the British monarch and subsequently 
becoming mirthful over the glasses at the recol- 
lection of the exuberant phraseology, a phrase- 
ology frequently of a sort which would have 
nauseated Englishmen of a century ago. 

Now one of the most amazing features of the 
affair of December, 1936, was the sudden thrust- 
ing forward of the king-priest idea as an adjunct 
to that of the king-emperor and that too by very 
conspicuous episcopal authority. Edward, so we 
learned, was not good enough to be crowned king 
because he could not by reason of his manner of 
living properly assume the priestly half of the 
king-priest function. Let us admit that this was 
something of a discovery after the four Georges 
and William IV., to go no further, a discovery 
infinitely amusing to readers of Greville’s mem- 
oirs who will remember William entering the Ab- 
bey for his coronation and setting things going by 
chucking the royal bastards under the chin and 
joking merrily with them. Yet the idea has its 
logic. In the case of a people fundamentally re- 
ligious which may, I suppose, be postulated of the 
British, after you have heaped every civil and 
military rank, title, honor, and distinction along 
with every verbal adulation of a human kind on 
the sovereign or the divi filius, the Prince of 
Wales, you move next in a sure line towards con- 
ferring on him some attributes of deity. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury did this in his 
reserved and dignified way; lesser clergy, in 
pursuit of the same aim, achieved proportionately 
less reserve and less dignity. There were parish 
clergy who were forced to explain that their re- 
marks about the new sovereign were not to be 
construed by their parishioners as conferring 
divinity upon him, but the necessity of explana- 
tion shows how extreme the original statement 
must have been. One encounters ideas of this 
kind even in this country among one’s friends, 
otherwise of sound mind, which make one feel 
that the glorious revolution of 1688 must have in 
some considerable degree missed fire, or is be- 
ginning to develop a miss in these latter days. 
Yet it must be repeated that there is a certain 
logical speciousness inherent in such notions; 
when the distinctions of the human sphere are 
exhausted, there is a type of mind that strides 
easily on into attributions usually reserved for the 
divine. This may even be downright, calculated 
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policy if one is very seriously seized of the vital 
importance of monarchy, as one may be sure the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is. But it is a danger- 
ous policy which in Italy, for example, leads 
Italians (or forces them) to write Egli (‘‘He’’) 
with a capital letter when the Duce is referred to 
in print. 

As the Roman Empire passed on its historic 
way the ascription of deity to the prince just 
dead, and inferentially to the divi filius, gradu- 
ally lost its effectiveness. The multiplicity of 
princes in the disastrous and anarchic third cen- 
tury and their very uncertain status as gods after 
their early and violent deaths, together with the 
failing enthusiasm for a regime growing constant- 
ly more and more bureaucratic and thus less and 
less responsive to popular feeling, produced a 
condition calling for psychological remedy. By 
the days of Aurelian (276-282), the prince was 
claiming to be, not divi filius, but the represen- 
tative, present in the flesh, of the Unconquered 
Sun, who has left us an undying memory of him- 
self in the date of Christmas. On the imperial 
coins now appeared the rayed diadem intended to 
represent the sun’s disc and his flashing beams. 
The monarch withdrew himself more and more 
from the view of his subjects; those who ap- 
proached him fell prostrate in his presence; he 
is Dominus et Deus, Lord and God. It was a 
losing fight, to be sure; less than a century later 
the emperor Julian (saddled, poor fellow, with 
the title of Apostate) was compelled to admit: 
“Thou hast conquered, O Galilean,” or so the 
story runs. One wishes it were possible to see 
more evidence of that alleged victory in either 
the actions or the political formulas of men today. 
And who felt that at the recent Coronation cere- 
mony the Galilean was actually the supremely 
important figure? 
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To the present writer, basing his opinion largely 

on ancient history, nothing seems clearer than 
that the king-emperor myth as developed for 
Edward VIII. was unfortunate, postulating as it 
did a load under which no merely human being 
could stagger in these days when the existence of 
any public figure has even less privacy than the 
proverbial gold-fish in the crystal bowl. Further, 
it was unwholesome because it demanded a 
measure of intellectual acquiescence from Empire 
members generally which could not in many cases 
be given in full honesty. For the somewhat trans- 
parent attempt to switch from the king-emperor 
myth to the king-priest myth one would like to 
use stronger terms. Without searching for these, 
however, let us say frankly that neither myth 
comports well with the democratic Common- 
wealth, suited though they may have been to the 
mentality of the Roman Empire. Let us agree 
that the sovereign is a human being, tempted in 
all points as we are, but capable of being saved 
from the worst consequences of temptation by a 
very special type of training. One may well doubt 
whether that is the type of training which in the 
past has been either given or received. With 
Major Attlee I think that the most successful Bri- 
tish sovereign will ultimately be the one who most 
happily approximates the monarchial standard 
prevailing in the Scandinavian countries and 
something very much less like a Caesar of im- 
perial Rome. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. We 
have changed in the last hundred years from a 
monarchy handled with a fine British brusqueness 
to a monarchy painfully over-adulated. We should 
be capable of another change in much less than 
a hundred years, not back to the simple rudeness- 
es of subject to sovereign as in the 1820’s, but to a 
view of the sovereign as an instrument of state, 
dignified by whatever personal esteem he may 
acquire as a man who is allowed to act naturally 
and to lead as natural a life as any of his subjects. 


Stage Directions 


tragic comedy: life incidental, 
eagerly pressing horizonward 
to find another milestone. 


comic tragedy: life prisoned in an incident, 
bolted doors, barred windows, 
plenty of time to paint pictures on the walls. 


today, you hew your way to life, 
a new trail, no milestones. 
today, you wait a shell to blast your prison, 
kill and/or set you free. 
—Ian Marlowe. 
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Patrons of 
the Arts 
—Sarah Roberts 
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CANADIAN CREDO: I. Anglo-Saxon 


The Arts 

All artists are immoral. 

The Great Canadian Novel will deal with the 
United Empire Loyalists, the building of the Rail- 
roads, or the development of the Great North- 
west. 

Censorship is rightly based on morality, not 
on artistic value. 

No local artist should be recognized or encour- 
aged until he has made a name in some foreign 
country. 

“Anthony Adverse” and “Gone With The 
Wind” weigh several pounds and are therefore 
masterpieces. 


Morals and Customs 

God meant Sunday to be dull. 

If a man wants to drink beer, it is better that 
he should be made to do so in a crowded, badly- 
lighted, and poorly-aired room. 

It is wicked to play fan-tan or shoot crap, but 
fun to play the stock market or bet on a horse 
race. 

There is something inherently immoral about 
the hours after midnight. 
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Civic Pride 

All Canadian cities are free of the graft and 
corruption which is ruining the United States. 

All other professional sports may be, and 
probably are, fixed, but not hockey. 

The Hauptmann and similar trials were dis- 
graceful, and nothing like them could happen in 
Canada. 


All major crimes are committed by imported 
gangsters. 


The International Outlook 


Hollywood is an immoral place. 

All New Yorkers of any importance keep at 
least one mistress. 

There must be something, after all, in fortune- 
telling, teacup-reading, and graphology. 

Most unemployed men would not accept work 
if it were offered to them. 

The English stage abounds in actresses, the 
American stage in chorus girls. 

The Canadian temperament is not adaptable to 
Communism, Socialism, or Fascism. 

'—K.M. 
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tics, the Logic of Marxism,’ might just 
@ as well have been called ‘The Case for 
Revolution.’ Nearly one-third of a huge tome is 
devoted to a chapter on ‘The Dialectics of Revo- 
lution,’ and the justification of Revolution by 
arguments from philosophy, natural science, and 
the lessons of experience is the author’s main in- 
terest throughout. His defence of it is elabor- 
ate and incisive; there is a great parade of ap- 
parently devastating polemics, as well as of 
omniscience. The unsuspecting layman might 
well put the book down feeling that it had proved 
to satiety, if not to indigestion, that revolution is 
the sole mechanism of real change in the physical 
world, in the history of living creatures, and in 
the progress of human society. The importance 
of the subject at the present time is too manifest 
to call for discussion. I propose, therefore, to 
deal somewhat carefully with some of Jackson’s 
chief arguments. 

In a single article I can examine at most only 
one of the three proofs above-mentioned, and I 
choose that from natural science. This calls 
most urgently for study, for in this field at least 
a certainty, if only a relative certainty, does seem 
attainable, and we are all too apt to be prejudiced 
in favor of a conclusion which confronts us with 
all the pretensions and authority, not to mention 
the portentous language,. of the “scientists.” 

Jackson’s general position is as follows: “One 
prime quality observable in the Motion of Mater- 
ial Nature .. . is its dialectical quality of inter- 
action and the outcome thereof—a perpetually 
developing sequence of new formations linked in 
a never-ending series by connecting revolutionary 
transitions.” “Evolutionary development in 
Nature invariably includes ‘explosion phenomena’ 
—mutation leaps—stages of revolutionary transi- 
tion.” True of nature as a whole, this is true, 
therefore, also of the process whereby mankind 
itself has been produced (ib.). ‘Society evolves 
from revolution to revolution.” 

If this position is sound it follows at once that 
any attempt to bring about a new state of society 
by gradual and peaceable methods is foredoomed 
by natural law to complete futility. Only a rev- 
olutionary transformation can effect the transi- 
tion, and “change of itself is not a revolutionary 
transformation.” 

It is change in organic rather than in inorganic 


4 A. JACKSON’S RECENT WORK, ‘Dialec- 
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Evolution or Revolution 


R. E. K. PEMBERTON 


nature that should guide the theory of social 
change; but Jackson, consistently with his mater- 
ialist standpoint, stresses the revolutionary tran- 
sitions which he regards as a universal character- 
istic of all qualitative change in the latter sphere. 
It is as unnecessary as it would be impossible to 
examine all the examples he gives. I quote, there- 
fore, one of two analogies in which he finds the 
significance for Marxism of “Natural periodicity” 
to be “most clearly apparent’; “Between the up- 
per limit of the spectrum (Red) and its lower 
limit (Violet) lies what we may fairly call an 
‘octave’ of color... the difference is objectively 
one of wave-length and vibration . .. the ‘oc- 
tave’ of visible light is only one in a whole series 
of ‘octaves’ of electro-magnetic wave-activity 
... Color in all its forms is... clearly distinguish- 
able as a self-contained group ... The ‘evolution- 
ist’ (so-called) . . . sees only the phenomena of 
infinitesimal changes; he is blind . . . to the revo- 
lutionary ‘transformations of quantity into qual- 
ity,’ to the qualitative leaps and sudden transi- 
tions . .. illustrated by . . . the emergence of the 
band of visible light from the whole range of 
invisible waves of radiation.” 


Now in the spectrum there is, as Jackson him- 
self says, a continuous change “by imperceptible 
gradations” from color to color; so that quali- 
tative change can and does come about by 
gradualism. Further, though no one would guess 
it from his account of the matter, the discontinu- 
ities in the emission of light of any definite color, 
as also those in the “imperceptible gradations” 
from color to color, are of exactly the same kind 
and extent as those between, e.g., the color-band 
and the ultra-violet. Nor is there any revolu- 
tionary qualitative leap in our response to these 
light-rays; confronted by waves of regularly but 
minimally discontinuous length, it is itself neither 
abruptly nor even minimally discontinuous, but in 
fact absolutely continuous. Our visual percep- 
tion does not show a sudden change—neither at 
any definite point in the spectrum nor even at 
either limit of the spectrum. It should be point- 
ed out, moreover, that in dealing with any phe- 
nomenon like light, both points of view have to 
be taken by the physicist; for example, in dealing 
with spectrum of red, one must adopt a corpus- 
cular or discontinuous theory of light; but the 
dispersion of the prism which enables us to study 
those rays can only be understood in terms of a 
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theory of light as a continuum. In neither case, 
however, does the physicist see any sudden leap, 
any revolutionary transition. The movement 
proceeds either continuously or by very short 
“steps,” and this is equally true whether it is 
viewed in its quantitative or in its qualitative 
aspect. The vital fact for our purpose is that 
what determines not only the changes of color 
in the spectrum but also such changes as that from 
the spectrum to ultra-violet, or from the latter 
to the mitogenetic rays, is the relative length and 
frequency of electro-magnetic waves; and this 
objective and quantitative factor or medium is 
equally continuous, or discontinuous, along the 
whole scale of lengths and frequencies which pro- 
duce all the invisible as well as the visible colors. 
There is no qualitative “leap” between these 
“stages,” merely a series of minimal advances; 
the change is effected by a quantitative progres- 
sion which is as continuous as the progression 
within any spectrum color. The discontinuities 
or continuities in each case are identical in kind 
and degree. This, in reference to social change, 
is the whole point. Socialism is qualitatively 
different from Capitalism. Jackson’s analogy, 
so far from suggesting that it would arrive in a 
sudden revolutionary bound, really favors the 
view that it would be gradually developed in a 
medium, Society, which itself develops perpet- 
ually in a manner either continuous or evenly and 
minimally discontinuous. The analogy, there- 
fore, is damaging, rather than helpful, to Jack- 
son’s thesis. It does not suggest the possibility, 
confirmed for the past by the study of history 
and inevitably to be admitted as possible in the 
future, that Society can ever be the subject of 
rapid or discontinuous changes. 


To come now to what for social theory is the 
really important question; does biological science 
enforce, or even countenance this theory of evo- 
lution by revolutionary leaps? Jackson’s treat- 
ment of this topic is surprisingly cursory and 
disjointed. The essentials of his position have 
been stated already. Let us illustrate it further: 
“The evolutionist endeavor to reduce change to 
‘alternations’ so minute as to be negligible” fal- 
sifies “the actual dialectic of biological evolution” 
and makes of evolution “an unilateral movement 
from which all possibility of qualitative changes 
in the form and direction of the movement have 
(sic) been excluded.” 

Neglecting the glaring petitio principii, the 
eccentric grammar and the incompatibility of the 
last statement with such others as “in all things 
quantitative difference is qualitative change,” we 
note at once that Jackson’s view is substantially 
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the same as de Vries’ theory that new species 
arise from marked unpredictable mutations, often 


called “sports.”” This theory was soon faced by 
serious objections. Such “sports” are quite rare. 
They have usually been afflicted by serious loss 
of efficiency. They are generally less viable and 
their weakness of constitution is proportionate to 
the extent of their deviation from the normal 
structure. De Vries’ theory is, therefore, far 
more often scouted than accepted. 

So far are modern biologists — who have no 
philosophy to recommend and no revolution to 
force upon us—from supporting the Marxist con- 
tention, that you may pick up their books at ran- 
dom and read such statements as the following: 
“Continuous variation in any direction is evolu- 
tion.” “Some mutations are barely perceptible, 
and probably these are the commonest.” “On the 
whole evolution progresses slowly and steadily. 
Wherever we get a reliable fossil series we find 
that to be the case.” “Everything comes about 
gradually.” “An organism is a very complex 
and delicate piece of machinery; a mutation is 
much more apt, on chance, to injure the machine 
than not—indeed the most probable result is to 
wreck it. There is reason to believe that they 
(slight mutations) are more frequent, perhaps 
much more frequent, than the visible ones.” 
“Species . . . originate by the slow accumulation 
of numerous slight mutational differences.”’ In- 
deed, the only substantial support of it that I have 
noticed is in Macfie’s “Theology of Evolution.” It 
is a neat example of poetic justice: Macfie ends 
the preface to this book with the words “the 
physical world is fundamentally truly mental 
... living things are not products of fortuitous 
variations but probably creations of a foreseeing 
and omniscient Intelligence.” If this is the com- 
pany in which the materialist Jackson rejoices, 
and the best support that can be found for his 
pseudo-science, we may surely leave him to wal- 
low in it. 

The general theory then flatly defies the biolo- 
gists’ conclusions. At the risk of flogging a dead 
horse we may next examine some of its detailed 
applications. Two specimens will suffice to ex- 
hibit their quality. “Embryology detects in the 
embryo a recapitulation of a whole series of 
mutation-leaps whereby the species has . . . come 
into being.” This recapitulation theory is by now 
nothing more than a historical curiosity. It 
embodies, of course, some partial truths; but it 
has failed completely to justify itself as a scien- 
tific law. Apart from other difficulties, it is 
useless as a means of prediction, and in some cases 
completely misrepresents and indeed reverses the 
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actual order of racial modifications. Again, we 
are told that “One such revolutionary transition is 
... (that) from the objective activity of Nature 
to man’s subjective activity—to Thought. No 
one disputes the revolutionary quality of the dif- 
ference between a universe in which Thought- 
activity has not been developed and a universe 
in which it exists.”” This passage well illustrates 
Jackson’s frequent misuse of the word “revolu- 
tionary.” In one place he objects to the Marx- 
ist conception of revolution being viewed as es- 
sentially sudden and destructive. The question 
of destructiveness is not relevant at this point. 
But Jackson’s most frequent use of the term cer- 
tainly includes the idea of suddenness and often 
includes it as its principal element. The contin- 
ual translation of “mutation leaps’ by the ex- 
pression “revolutionary transformations” cannot 
be otherwise understood. And we have already 
found him treating “revolutionary transforma- 
tions” and “sudden transitions” as identical con- 
ceptions. It is in this sense of suddenness that 
he uses the word in the first of the two sentences 
now before us. But when he goes on to say “‘no 
one disputes the revolutionary quality of the dif- 
ference” he must, if the statement is not a lie 
(Jackson somewhere says “as false as hell” of 
some statement that he objects to), (he must) 
mean that the difference is a radical and funda- 
mental one. Modern biology, that is, as distinct 
from Jackson’s Marxist biology, will accept the 
“revolutionary quality of the difference” only in 
a sense consistent with its conviction that the 
change did not occur as a sudden revolutionary 
leap; that it took, on the contrary, thousands 
upon thousands of years; that thought, and 
language, which is its chief instrument, were the 
culmination of a long and gradual process; that 
some of the early stages of this process can be 
seen in certain animals, notably the anthropoids, 
today, another in the cranial capacity of Pithecan- 
thropus, another in the qualitative identity, both 
morphologically and psychologically, between 
the cerebral hemispheres of the anthropoids and 
mankind; that the notion of a revolutionary, in 
the sense of a sudden, leap from “thoughtless- 
ness” to thought is a puerile superstition. 
Enough has perhaps been said to prove that 
this Marxist-doctrine of evolution, judged by the 
results of disinterested scientific enquiry, is a 
shameless and ridiculous pretension. And, if the 
dialectical theory of evolution is baseless in the 
field of natural evolution, it follows at once, on 
Jackson’s own principles, that it can just as little 
account for social revolution. For he explicitly 
derives the theory of social change from the sup- 
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posed facts of natural change. The above dis- 
cussion, though inevitably much shorter than 
would be desirable, is sufficient to be both fair 
to the Marxist theory and fatal to its conclusions. 
But it has been impossible to include an examina- 
tion of Jackson’s often superficially persuasive 
proofs that real changes in human society cannot 
be compassed by gradual and peaceful methods. 
In view of the growing interest in Marxist concep- 
tions and of the burning question of the Popular 
Front, such a study is imperatively called for. 


OQ CANADA! 


($1.00 will be paid for the press clipping published at the 
head of this column.) 

Mr. W. C. Shelley, former minister of finance in the 
British Columbia Government, will give an exhibition of 
sleight of hand and magic in the auditorium at noon Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Shelley has perfected many of the great famous 
Thurston’s feats according to advance notices from the 
Player’s Club, under whose sponsorship the programme has 
been arranged. There will be no charge for the performance. 

(The Ubyssey, Vancouver) 
* * * 

He recalled the early promise that two members from 
Ward Five would be on any patronage committee. “Although 
I have been able to handle the little patronage to date,” he 
said, “I hope a committee will eventually take it over. We 
all overrate the patronage that comes from the government. 
I am going to be strictly for the Liberals. The man on the 
other side of the fence wears another sweater so far as I 
am concerned.” 

(Lionel Conacher, M.P.P., as reported in The 
Toronto Star) 
* * * 

Any articles on which there is the slightest doubt as to 
its communistic nature, are examined by a professor who is 
recognised as an expert in such matters and his finding 
decides whether the article shall be returned to the owner 
or otherwise. 

(News item in The Montreal Star) 


* * * 


“TI will say that it is quite possible that this law (the Pad- 
lock Law) is capable of being amended since it was passed 
in a hurry and may not be drafted quite properly. At the 
same time it represents in a raw way the point of view of 
the people of Quebec.” 

(Mr. Vital Mallette, M.P., as reported in Hansard) 


* * * 


Mr. Courchesne later refused to make public the nature of 
the discussion. Asked if it was not his duty to inform the 
court if it concerned alleged ill-treatment on the part of 
police, he told reporters: “Why make trouble for the police? 
They are often helpful.” 

(Montreal Gazette) 
* * * 


“Children leave the classroom with intense joy. They are 
incurably opposed to education. Therefore school should not 
be made a substitute for the home. It is only a place to 
develop what is learned at home.” 

(Father Lord, as reported in The Toronto Star) 


The prize this month goes to Mr. A. F. B. Clark, Van- 
couver, B. C. 
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house last night. They say it was shell 

shock that made him act the way he did. 
Too bad in a way, with his good war record and 
everything. A lot of folks could have understood 
it if he’d taken it out on that no good brother of 
his, but frightenin’ the daylights out of us in- 
nocent folks around the village was sure a crazy 
thing to do. Why! when he came in on the stage 
*bout an hour before it happened, he acted as 
nice as you please and went around shaking 
hands with everybody in the store. We just can’t 
figgur’ it out nohow. 

Charlie used to work for the farmers round- 
abouts by the day before he went to the war. He 
could swing a pitchfork with the best of them, 
and boys oh boys! he could make the fur fly with 
an axe in the winter. He was a easy goin’ sort, 
and never had much to say for hisself. He was 
a good worker all right. A man could put him at 
a job and didn’t have to watch him, so all the 
farmers liked to get him working for them. 

Bill Dyment, down Harrisburg Road a ways, 
had a little Home girl workin’ fer him that they 
got when she was about twelve years old. Lemme 
see! I never did know her last name, but every- 
body called her Ella. A little scrawny mite she 
wuz, with palish blue eyes and yeller hair. She 
used t’ do washin’ and all the dirty work for Bill’s 
wife. When she first come there she weren’t high 
enough to stand over the wash tub, so they rigged 
up a kind of stool for her to stand on. They had 
her out learnin’ to milk the second day she wuz 
there. Bill used to say she could strip a cow 
better’n he could hisself. 


Charlie was down there thrashin’ one fall and 
the first thing yuh know, he and her up and 
married. Charlie bought that old shack across 
from McClemmins’ and fixed it up a little. It used 
to be funny to see them come into the store, her 
hangin’ onto his hand like a kid. She allus had 
a comb stuck in the front of her hair and a bit 0’ 
rag holding it together at the back. She had 
three kids purty regular, and they seemed to get 
along good. She weren’t a good cook, but Charlie 
got most of his meals at places where he worked 
so it didn’t matter much. 

Let me see ... Charlie wuz one of the first to 
go from the village. The boys were hanging 
around the store waitin’ fer the mail to come in, 
and Charlie wuz standin’ there listening to them 
gabbing. All we ever talked about in them days 


Yew they took Charlie McCann to the crazy 
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wuz the war. Young Jim Weatherilt walks in 
all decked out in his new officer’s uniform and 
starts talkin’ to the bunch; tryin’ to get them to 
jine up. The boys couldn’t make up their minds 
and Jim got purty excited. He steps up close to 
Charlie and looks him in the eye and sez: “How 
about it, Charlie,” he sez, “your King and country 
need you,” he sez. “I never thought about it,” 
Charlie sez, kind o’ slow, the way he used to talk. 
But the first thing yuh know they were all shakin’ 
hands with Jim and promisin’ to meet him in 
town in the mornin’. 

Charlie never writ home all the time he wuz 
away, but seein’ as how he could hardly sign his 
own name and Ella couldn’t read anyway, it 
didn’t matter much. Bill Dyment never was much 
fer book learnin’ anyhow, though he sent Ella 
to school fer a couple of weeks one winter when 
she first came to them. Every month regular, 
she got a check from the guv’ment fer fourty- 
five dollars so she didn’t do bad. She cashed it 
here in the store, and I let her run credit every 
month and took it off the check. 

Well sir! this brother of Charlie’s farmed a 
few acres o’ land down Harrisburg way. Him 
and Charlie hadn’t bin on speakin’ terms fer a 
long ways back. It seems Bill, he beat Charlie 
out oncet on a deal over a cow. When Charlie 
got married, he bought this cow offa Bill, and 
when he got it home he found out it had caked 
udders and wouldn’t milk. Folks said it wuz a 
dirty trick to beat your own brother on a deal 
like that. But nob’dy had much good to say 
about Bill McCann. There wuz a purty hard 
tale goin’ around about the way he treated a 
Barnardo Home boy he had with him fer a while. 
They took the lad back. He ran away from Bill 
one night and made his way to Harrisburg. They 
say he wuz all covered with sores and bruises 
where Bill had beat him. One of the Home 
officers went down to see Bill about it, but Bill 
met him at the door with a shotgun, so the feller 
went away from there in a hurry. 

Well! one day I wuz lookin’ out the store 
window and I seed Bill go by in his buggy. The 
spokes were a rattlin’ to beat the band, and the 
old nag’s bones were stickin’ out so far yuh could 
’o’ played a tune on ’em. He druv up to Charlie’s 
shack and ties up to the fence and goes inside. 
I thought it wuz funny him visitin’ Ella when him 
an’ Charlie wuzn’t on speakin’ terms, but then 
I figgured maybe Bill had got a change of heart 
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and were kind o’ lookin’ after Charlie’s wife 
while he wuz away. 

Purty soon Bill took to drivin’ into the village 
regular, and then Ella stopped cashin’ her check 
here at the store. Of course I never said nothin’ 
to nobody, fer me bein’ the postmaster an’ all I 
knew lots about people’s business I weren’t sup- 
posed to tell. Her bill wuz run away up around 
fourty dollars now this last three months and I 
kind o’ thought I’d better see some cash. The 
next time she wuz in the store I told her about 
it. I sez to her, I sez: “Ella,” I sez, “where do 
yuh cash yer check now?” She looks at me with 
her buck teeth makin’ me think of a woodchuck: 
‘Bill’s cashin’ it fer me down at Harrisburg,’ she 
sez. And I sez to her real firm like: “Well, 
Ella,” I sez, “yuh better bring some cash in here.” 


In a couple o’ days she brings over ten dollars 
on account, and after that I didn’t see so much 
of her. She still runs a bill but keeps sendin’ 
the biggest kid over fer the groceries. So, betimes 
I had to shut down on her fer the bill got up 
around fifty dollars, and I didn’t like the look o’ 
things. Well sir, the kids used to come in fer 
half a pound of butter and maybe five cents 
worth of coal oil until they got to be a nuisance. 
They even come over one day with six cents fer 
half a loaf of bread. I wuz beginnin’ to figgur’ 
where the money wuz goin’, but it weren’t my 
place to go speakin’ to Bill. No siree! yuh 
wouldn’t catch me crossin’ that feller fer 
anything. 

I wuz gettin’ purty worried about the bill she 
owed, so when the end of the month comes with 
her check in the mail, I goes over with the letter 
and tells her I want the bill paid. I asks her if 
she’d give the check to me, and she nods her 
head, so I writes her name on the back and she 
makes her mark. She don’t say nothin’ at all; 
just stands there kind o’ starin’ with her little 
pale eyes blinkin’ and then she begins to cry, so 
I wuz glad to be goin’. I sent her over some 
skeeter nettin’ the next day with the kids and 
told them to tell her to tack it on the windows fer 
the shack was just black with flies, and dirty !— 
it stunk. 

Well! the next day I wuz feelin’ kind o’ wor- 
ried, fer I figgured that maybe Bill might git sore 
when he come up and finds Ella had give me her 
check, so I kept watch on things purty close. 
*Long about three o’clock I seed Bill drive past 
to the shack, so I goes into the house and gets 
the old double barreled gun and hid it down 
behind the counter. I didn’t want no words with 
Bill, but I figgured on bein’ prepared like. Bill 
stayed a while and when he comes out and drives 
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on past the store I felt a heap relieved. Young 
Geordie McClemmins wuz sittin’ out front with 
some of the boys, and I heard him say somep’n 
*bout crackin’ a louse on her belly, and the boys 
laffed. Then it struck me that Ella looked kind 
o’ fat and dumpy when I seen her about the 
check. 

It soon got around the village that Ella was 
with foal. Jake Stillman told me as how his old 
woman said they wuz all talkin’ about it at the 
missionary meetin’ the women folks held regular. 
They said it wuz terrible to allow goin’s on like 
that in the village. Some said they ought to tar 
and feather her and ride her out o’ the village on 
a rail, but the men folk didn’t take that sort o’ 
talk serious, and purty soon it died down. Bill 
still kept comin’ to see Ella, but none of us dast 
say anything to him. We wuz all a-skeared of 
him. I noticed he wuz always there the day she 
got her check. 

Things must o’ bin gettin’ purty bad at the 
McCann shack. I didn’t allow Ella to run no 
bill, and all they bought wouldn’t keep a chip- 
munk alive. The biggest girl used to come over 
with the younger ones taggin’ along, and buy a 
bit o’ this and that. Their noses wuz allus run- 
nin’ and they didn’t look as if they ever got their 
faces washed. Poor scrawny little divils they 
wuz, kind o’ pinched lookin’ around the nose, 
and big starey eyes. I wuz thinkin’ that 
Charlie’d better get back soon or they wouldn’t 
be here to welcome him. We heared Charlie 
had bin sent to England. Yuh see, he’d bin wound- 
ed bad at Vimy. They say he killed fifteen 
Germans hisself, and got a lot of medals. When 
Ella got the telegram she brung it over fer me to 
read to her. I could see Ella wuz comin’ along, 
and couldn’t help thinkin’ her goin’ to have a 
baby you might say out o’ thin air, wouldn’t help 
matters none. 


Ella’s kid come along that fall just three days 
before Charlie got back home. Old Doc. Williams 
come out from Harrisburg, and after it wuz over 
he come over here to the store and started cussin’ 
me fer a fair. Yuh never seen the like of it, and 
the store full 0? women too. Yuh’d almost o’ 
thought I wuz to blame fer Ella havin’ the kid. 
He made a remark about us bein’ a lot of psalm- 
singin’ hypocrites and such like I couldn’t make 
head or tail of. But he allus wuz a mean old 
coot, and nobody took him serious, but some of 
the women were purty sore. 

Well sir! just like I told yuh, the afternoon 
Charlie come home he gets off the stage and 
comes into the store as nice as you please; shakin’ 
hands with everybody and grinnin’ at them. He 
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wuz the same old Charlie, ’ceptin’ he had his 
right hand off above the wrist an’ had to shake 
hands left-handed. None of us said nothin’ 
*’bout the new kid, fer the old Doc wuz over at 
the shack and we figgured he would break the 
news to Charlie better’n we could. 

We all watched from the window while Charlie 
walks over to the shack and goesin. He stayed 
fer a time and then come out and starts fer the 
store walkin’ slow like. He comes in lookin’ 
kind o’ shamed and stood at the counter and 
nearly bought me out. When I got all the stuff 
ready he pulled out a big roll o’ bills and paid 
me right up to date. I felt purty good about 
gettin’ the money so I sez to him jokin’ like, I 
sez: “Well! you’ll find it purty quiet ’round 
here,” I sez, ‘‘after killin’ all them Germans.” He 
didn’t even smile at that; just stood there starin’ 
funny at me till he reminded me the way a horse 
looked I had oncet that broke its leg and I had 
to shoot it. Then young Geordie McClemmins 





pipes up; Geordie wuz allus a great one fer kid- 
din’. He sez, “how’s the kid, Charlie,” he sez, 
just like that—not meanin’ a thing by it, but 
Charlie chased him half a mile down the Harris- 
burg road, and Geordie had to jump the fence to 
get away. 


We wuz all standin’ watchin’ in front of the 
store when Charlie comes back, and he cusses 
and swears and shakes his fist at us, then he run 
over to the shack and comes out with one of them 
automatic revolvers they used in the war and 
starts fer us blazin’ away somethin’ turrible. I 
tell you! we got into the store mighty quick and 
locked the door on him. He had to shoot with 
his left hand or he’d like to killed us all. He never 
come near us though, and the sherriff didn’t 
have no trouble at all takin’ him to town. Nobody 
ever thought Charlie would pull a dirty trick like 
that on his neighbors—’tweren’t christian like. 
Crazy as a loon, he wuz. 


Ends and Means and Aldous Huxley 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


WENTY years ago, in the name of his gen- 

eration, Aldous Huxley would have rejected 
most of the motivating ideas of this book (1). 
Those ideas were just as well known then as they 
are now, but they were anathema to a generation. 
Huxley was a spokesman for that generation. 
Now here he is, the child of the scientific tradi- 
tion, the darling of the bright intellectuals of 
the post war world, putting up his head and 
shouting that the pseudo-scientific view of life, 
so acceptable at one time to him and still the 
most popular view of life today, was such a 
limited view of reality that it was a little phoney. 


Is this fair to the skeptics who loved him in 
the old days? Why, in these times, when civi- 
lization seems to be on its last legs, about the 
only thing a rugged individualist and gentleman 
of the old school can cling to like the rock of 
ages is the scientific fact. Yet here is Huxley 
asserting that the fact is not enough, that the 
scientific point of view of the post war period 
leads only to a meaningless view of life, that the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the material must 
be asserted, since we are all sons of God, and 
that the highest ideal for man to aspire to is the 
world view of the Buddhist mystic. 

I have heard people who listened to Huxley 


(1) ENDS AND MEANS: Aldous Huxley; Macmillan 
(Chatto & Windus); pp. 335; $2.75. 
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because they loved him in the old days come 
away saying with a pitying smile that the man 
had gone a little soft. I have read reviews of 
this book written with the most crestfallen air, 
in which the reviewer, very comfortable in the 
popular pseudo-scientific cultural point of view 
ever since he left high school and therefore en- 
tirely ignorant of almost everything Huxley is 
talking about, writes with deep scorn that Huxley 
must have joined the Oxford group. Now it 
always will be extremely irritating to people who 
like to drift intellectually to discover that a man 
they know and have counted on has found some 
meaning in things: and that seems to be just what 
has happened to Huxley in his own life. He not 
only has investigated the sources of all the ideas 
that lead toward the world view of human affairs 
he sponsors; he actually seems to have tried even 
the setting up exercises that tend to bring about 
the bodily harmony that leads to spiritual peace. 
But whatever he has become, or however he may 
have offended his old disciples, there need be no 
worry about him having turned soft headed for 
this book is a demonstration of the shrewdest and 
sharpest critical penetration of the ills and 
manias of our time. 

In this synthesis that he constructs—and again 


it must be pointed out that it is in the main a’ 


critical selection of the ideas of other men, a kind 
of Cook’s tour of modern thought—some very 
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challenging opinions are offered: in education 
the ideal of the state school, beloved by all lib- 
erals, is sharply criticized as an ideal that pro- 
duces the early habit of obedience in children 
and makes them a soft touch for the militarists 
later on. Huxley has a positive loathing of the 
military culture which can lead to only one end— 
violence. All preparations for defense he sees 
as a contribution to a growth of that culture. No 
distinction between the National Socialism of 
Germany, the Fascist state of Italy, and the 
Russian soviet that can be made is acceptable to 
him, for all three represent military cultures 
tending to enslave the common man: they repre- 
sent systems of violence that can only lead to 
more violence. 

He believes in the planned society, a plan 
following somewhat the middle way, but he does 
not believe that changing the social structure is 
enough: the real change to be truly beneficial 
can come only when enough individuals achieve 
the world point of view, or the highest religious 
feeling. Generally speaking, in this matter at 
least, he is not far away from the French philos- 
opher, Jacques Maritain: they both seem to be- 
lieve in a combination of the _ personalist and 
social reform points of view. To the Marxian 
all this is far too personal, but Huxley tries to 
meet the Marxian attack fairly enough in terms 
of what happened in societies that have experi- 
enced a change of structure without there being 
any noticeable change of heart among the 
individuals. 

The section on religion, one of the most inter- 
esting in the book, gives Huxley a chance to 
denounce the European Christians for their two 


thousand year acceptance of the soldier and 
martyr as heroic Christian types, and he contrasts 
these European Christians with their love of a 
military culture very unfavorably with the more 
spiritual Asiatics. In fact, if one was to judge 
only from a constantly expressed admiration, one 
would be forced to say that Huxley is pretty close 
to being a Buddhist. The eastern mystics seem 
to him in the main to be of a loftier type than 
the Christian mystics of the west chiefly because 
the Christians make the mistake of seeking a 
personal God. Just how he makes up his mind 
about this I couldn’t quite work out, because by 
his figuring the few first class Christian mystics 
like John of the Cross, who achieved the same 
goal—the impersonal—as the Buddhist mystics, 
ought to have abandoned the personal Christian 
godhead, which they did not do. The truth is 
that Huxley is not very impressive on the subject 
of Christian mysticism; he seems to be dry, 
snooty and a bit shallow. 

There are a hundred other points where one 
could stop for long arguments: for example, if 
passive resistance is the only weapon that the 
religious minded man is to use against the mili- 
tarists and the imperialists, and if that effective 
passive resistance can only be brought about by 
an intense and strong willed organization which 
becomes conscious of itself as a powerful force, 
how are you going to control such a force as long 
as men are not angels? Huxley admits himself 
that such an organized force got out of hand in 
India and wanted to fight. It seems to me to be 
expecting a good deal too much of men. But none 
of these differences can detract from the im- 
portance of this engrossing work. 


INTERLUDE 


Mary Ainslie 


The swaying of the maple on the hill 
Laughing, moving with the wind, 

The softly mounded curves of fill 

Along the ditch, and back behind 

The barn, the symmetry of fields and trees 
Stirred her strangely, while, her knees 
Cushioned on a shoddy bag, 

Shoulders hunched like work-worn hag, 
She kneeled above the dirty mop 

And dipped it in the pail of slop. 

She paused, and there, her back still bent, 
Pondered what the sudden radiance meant 
Suffusing all her country life, 

Eclipsing homely needs, 

And pigs, and lowing cattle, and the strife 
Against the dauntless weeds. 
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Then the revealing door was shut. Within, 
The kitchen smells were rancid, thick, 
And all about her closed the din 

Of many things to do: to pick 

Laboriously the good fruit from the bad; 
To wash a tea-pail for the lad 

Who helped to cut the season’s hay, 

And prepare a bed in case he stay; 

To make a swill with potato peel 

To feed the littered sow; and steal 

A little yeast and put ahead 

To use against the next week’s bread. 
Until the roar of things to do, 

In their loud alarm, 

Drowned thought and left her never to be through 
With doing for the farm. 
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Facts, Figures & Finance 


Business Conditions 

HYSICAL volume of business in December 

was 96.7 (94.3), industrial production 98.3 
(95.1), mineral production 148.9 (136.5), copper 
exports 142 (135.5), nickel exports 220.7 (237.2), 
zine exports 193.2 (146.1), asbestos exports 108.3 
(98.5), coal production 87.4 (82), manufacturing 
102.4 (104.6), newsprint 133.1 (131.5), iron and 
steel 80.3 (79), steel 86.7 (91.7), pig iron 84.2 
(71.2), automobiles 83.5 (82.5), construction 39.2 
(24.9), power 156.6 (148.2). Employment on 
January 1 was: all industries 95.3 (87.2), mining 
129.2 (121.2), coal 91.2 (90.4), manufacturing 
92.7 (87.3), pulp and paper 92 (85.8), iron and 
steel 82.1 (73.7), crude, rolled and forged pro- 
ducts 93.6 (90.2), automobiles and parts 101.6 
(96.6), construction and maintenance 63.1 (47.2), 
power 97 (88.9). The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce notes a “further downturn” in January, 
“though not as pronounced as in December.” It 
anticipates a slackening in the automotive and 
associated trades in the next few months and a 
“comparatively quiet winter” in newsprint, while 
the cattle markets are “highly disappointing.” 
The same bank reports that the position of the 
heavy industries at the end of 1937 was about 12 
per cent. better than a year before, which com- 
pares most favourably with the position in the 
United States, where output was about 30 per 
cent. below the 1936 year-end level. January 
construction was 38 per cent. above 1937. 


Dividends and Bond Interest 

Gross dividend payments in February were 
$5,018,310, a decline of $704,313 from last year. 
As no companies had announced decreases up to 
February 5, the decline in the total would seem to 
be due to changes in dividend dates or some such 
factor. Bond interest payments were also down: 
$16,159,140, a decrease of $1,175,330. Gross 
dividend payments for the first two months are 
almost the same as last year. The Nesbitt Thom- 
son dividend index for January was 103.8. 


National Income 

The Financial Post estimate of national income 
in 1937 is $4,870,000,000, an increase of 7.8 per 
cent. over 1936. The largest percentage gain was 
in Manitoba (25 per cent.) Saskatchewan showed 
a decrease of 32 per cent. Income from construc- 
tion rose 36 per cent. for the country as a whole, 
mining and forestry about 25 per cent. each. 


Dominion Public Finance 
For the first ten months of the fiscal year, 
Dominion revenue was $438,065,893, an increase 
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of $66,304,779. Expenditures were $414,256,627, 
an increase of $8,966,820. Surplus, therefore, 
was $24,809,266. For the whole year the Fin- 
ancial Post expects a deficit of $20,000,000. 


Canada’s International Balance of Payments 

Highlights of the 1937 statement of Canada’s 
balance of payments are: credits of $212,000,000 
on commodity account, $145,000,000 on gold, 
$170,000,000 on tourist trade, and a debit of 
$247,000,000 for interest and dividends. Net 
export of capital seems to have been somewhere 
between $200,000,000 and $208,000,000. “As a 
consequence,” remarks the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, “the outlook is for an important reduc- 
tion in future interest payments.” 


The Bank of Canada in 1937 

“The year has witnessed,” says the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, “the consolidation of the 
central banking system and a demonstration of 
its functioning during a period of relatively active 
business conditions. The main effects of the 
developing prosperity on the banks were an 
increasing demand for cash for circulation and 
a revival in the demand for bank loans... . 
The central bank has created the mew cash re- 
quired by the banks for circulation and till 
money. ... It has allowed the banks to draw 
more notes without reducing bankers’ deposits 
appreciably by itself acquiring securities.”’ The 
Bank of Canada earned its dividends more than 
five times over, paying to the government (after 
setting aside more than $604,000 for rest fund), 
over and above the dividends on government 
stock, $1,209,397. 


Turner Valley 

“Of the thirty-eight million barrels of crude 
oil used in a year by Canadian refineries,” says 
the Financial Post, “nearly 10,000,000 barrels 
could now be supplied by Turner Valley.” The 
Post goes on to urge the necessity of centralized 
control to stop the waste of “‘pressure’”’ which is 
shortening the effective life of the Turney Valley 
field. In the Peruvian field, “pressure,” which 
is the natural method of bringing oil to the sur- 
face, is being carefully preserved. In Turner 
Valley, the multitude of little operators makes 
this difficult, and so 200,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas are being wasted every day. The Post con- 
trasts the “bevy of independent operators” with 
the unified control by Imperial Oil in Peru. It 
does not consider the possibility of unified control 
by the community itself. Mr. Aberhart might 
usefully turn his attention to this question. 

—E. A. F. 
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Humors of Housman 


“A. E. H.”: Laurence Housman; Nelson (Cape) ; 

pp. 286; $3. 

ESPITE its necessarily scrappy format this 

is a book of primary importance for the 
understanding of the personality behind the 
“Shropshire Lad.” A. E. Housman’s brother, 
Laurence, here conscientiously completes the 
duties of his literary executorship by publishing 
a last eighteen of the serious poems, some light 
verses and parodies, about one hundred pages of 
letters, and a summary of the contents of four 
note-books and of other literary debris which 
have been destroyed at A. E.’s request. The 
whole is preceded by a memoir which in the main 
repeats what Laurence has already said in his 
“Saturday Review of Literature” article, and in 
his autobiography, “The Unexpected Years.’”’ The 
reminiscences are amplified, however, by new and 
illuminating anecdotes. 

In the main Laurence Housman unifies his 
material by a justifiable desire to deny that A. 
E. H. was as gloomy in his life as in his poetry 
(and reputation). No doubt the shade of A. E. 
would be troubled, if it were possible to trouble 
a shade, by the zealousness with which Laurence 
has proceeded with the work of humanizing. 
Nothing, for example, is gained by pictures of 
Housman at the age of 2, 5, and 7, with “brother 
Robert aged 514,” or details as to which country 
doctor delivered him at birth, or solemn proof 
that Housman actually could laugh. But it is 
slightly illuminating to know that A. E. liked such 
Americans as Sinclair Lewis, Mark Twain and 
Artemus Ward, as well as Dreiser, and that he 
boasted of having popularized “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” among the dons of Cambridge. 

It is also a curious kind of pleasure to read, 
from the author of “Hughley Steeple,’ nonsense 
verses which at their best are at least as good as 
Milne (as his praise of the sea for its wetness) 
and at their worst as bad as any schoolboy par- 
odies. Better by far are the records of A. E.’s 
just but murderous wit, in speech and in letter. 
Patmore, he wrote, had a “nasty mixture of piety 
and concupiscence,’” Mrs. Meynell “a tempera- 
ment which she mistakes for an intellect.” Often 
it was Laurence’s own elbow which was nudged, 
and it is to Laurence’s credit that he records the 
pokes. One unfortunate introduced himself to 
A. E. with the apology that he knew Laurence. 
“Knowing my brother Laurence is no introduc- 
tion to me,” Alfred replied stiffly. 
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The rebuke, it turns out, was directed more at 
the stranger than at Laurence, for though Alfred 
apparently maintained throughout his life an 
attitude of pained amusement at the floridity and 
fecundity of his brother’s verse and the busy 
liberalism of his activities—judged by Alfred’s 
standards—nevertheless it is obvious that he con- 
sidered his brother worthy of patient critical 
advice and of the best series of letters which 
appear in this volume. 


Yet it is not the realization that Housman could 
laugh and be the cause of wit in other men which 
is the most important effect of the book. It is 
rather the confirmation that both wit and sobriety 
issued from a mind which Laurence justly des- 
cribes as “trained to precision, amazingly reten- 
tive, and exquisitely sensitive to literary values.” 
Instructive, in this respect, are the series of 
cancelled words or phrases by which A. E. arrived 
at some of the famous lines we remember him by, 
and which Laurence has rescued from the des- 
troyed note-books. The author’s analyses are 
sometimes tedious, but they do seem to “show that 
the right word came with difficulty and how, out 
of many, the right one was always chosen. Take 
for example the description of the clock striking 
the quarters in the ‘Eight O’Clock’ poem: 


One, two, three, four to market place and 
people 
It tossed them down. 


‘Tossed’ was arrived at only after the follow- 
ing had been tried and rejected: ‘Loosed, spilt, 
cast, told, dealt, and pitched.”’ One can never be 
sure, of course, that Laurence would not have 
defended “loosed”’ or even “‘spilt’”’ if his brother 
had decided finally on either. 

In the end one is confirmed in the original 
conception of Housman as a man courageously 
and gently sombre, taciturn from a mixture of 
shyness, and frustration, and reactionary mis- 
understanding of his age, and even from high 
standards of self-expression. His comparison of 
himself to T. E. Lawrence is helpful corrobora- 
tion, not to speak of his early preference for 
Durer’s “Melancholia” as one of two orna- 
ments in his college bedroom. In his last ten 
years, the poetic impulse had gone, if we are to 
judge from the fairly complete chronology of 
A. E.’s poems included in this volume; there 
remained simply a shrewd old man who liked to 
travel to France in airplanes and to reiterate that 
“civilization without slavery was impossible’— 
until his heart grew so bad that he was moved to 
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write: “I still go up my 44 stairs two at a time, 
but that is in hopes of dropping dead at the top.” 
The eighteen serious poems, here published, 

are authentic Housman though inferior to his 
average. The one which this reviewer is most 
pleased to see rescued from A. E.’s funeral pyre 
is the quatrain: 

Some can gaze and not be sick, 

But I could never learn the trick. ] 

There’s this to say for blood and breath, 

They give a man a taste for death. 

Unfortunately the book ends with a totally 

unnecessary piece of gibberish, a canting horos- 
cope, drawn up after the event of Housman’s 
fame and containing such bathos as the follow- 
ing: “You will eventually become very well 
known in the circle in which you move (Moon in 
Capricorn).” That the author could without 
apology close so illuminating a volume with such 
rubbish is an unfortunate reminder of the differ- 
ence between brother Laurence and brother A. E. 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 


The Tragedy of Ireland 
FAMINE: Liam O’Flaherty; Random House-Macmillan; pp. 
466; $2.75. 


OSSIBLY because it is more difficult to concentrate it 

within the normal focus, the tragedy of a people usually 
lacks the dramatic impact of the tragedy of an individual. 
Thus for all its horror and the fierce sick rebellion it arouses 
in the reader, Famine has not the classic, heartbreaking 
quality of The Informer. Despite its Hogarthian bitterness, 
the dreadful tumult of its brutality and madness, the fine- 
ness and sympathy of its writing, its careful and rounded 
development, it is not a great book. But I can think of a 
no more definite explanation of this opinion than that 
expressed in the first sentence. 


The story of the famine and of the inertia and inhu- 
manity of the authorities is bred into the bones of every 
Irishman. It is at the root of the blind, hot nationalism, 
the relentless Anglophobia, that has made Deidre of the 
sorrows more symbolic of Ireland than the shamrock. There 
were a great many abuses before and there have been many 
since but the famine of 1846 was the crescendo in the 
tragedy of a conquered and dispossessed people. 

The scene of Famine is the south-west coast of Ireland 
and the Kilmartins and their neighbours in Black Valley 
are the protagonists. In 1845 the first whispers of the 
disaster blew light-fingeredly over the country. The blight 
touched a tenth of the potato crop and the following winter 
was a fasting one. With desperate optimism the peasants 
told themselves that the Queen would look after them, that 
they would be reimbursed for what Providence had taken 
away from them, that the half-yearly rents would not be col- 
lected. These dreams were dissipated, but a few relief works 
which took care of a fifth of the needy and the promise of a 
bumper harvest in 1846 restored their buoyancy. Then one 
fine summer morning the acrid, foul odour of rotting rolled 
from the south and between sunrise and noon the potatoes 
putrified. The blight, and in its wake famine and plague, 
settled on Ireland. Almost simultaneously the government 
announced that relief works would no longer continue in 
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view of the splendid crop expected. They were not resumed. 
Nor was there a moratorium on rents and dues. And when 
the homeless and starving sought the shabby refuge of the 
poorhouse (that nadir of humiliation to all peasants) there 
was no room for them there. The rest is a history of riot- 
ing and insane violence, of inefficient and corrupt admin- 
istration and of death and flight that left but two old people 
in Black Valley. 

The peasants, bound by illiteracy and misery, could not 
help themselves. The landlords were too remote to care as 
long as the upkeep of their London houses was maintained. 
And if this was jeopardized they instructed their agents to 
seize the lands and livestock of the tenants. The agents, 
whose living was a percentage of what they collected, and 
whose hatred and distrust of the tenants was reciprocal, 
were indifferent and cynical in the methods they used to 
meet the demands of their employers. The priests, for all 
the voluntary deprivation they suffered and their back- 
breaking efforts to alleviate the distress, were either too 
frightened of the officials or too impractical to be of 
effective assistance. There were individual acts of great 
charity and understanding in all classes but the sum of 
these made no impression on the apathy of the government. 
A million people died and the great emigration which by the 
end of the century had halved Ireland’s population of eight 
million was begun. 

In spite of the harsh grimness of the story there 
breathes through it a kind of violent beauty, a wild poetry 
that seems to be part of the fibre of Ireland. With justice 
to Liam O’Flaherty it can be said that, if Famine does not 
add to his literary stature, it is because of the breadth and 
incomprehensible horror of the subject, rather than any 
deficiency in artistry. —ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Cornplow — Babbitt 


THE PRODIGAL PARENTS: Sinclair Lewis; Doubleday 
Doran; pp. 301; $2.50. 
R. LEWIS always loved his Babbitts and his Dods- 
worths. Fred Cornplow—socially somewhere between 
the two—is even more his creator’s pet. That he belongs 
to the same family is explicitly stated, and further: 
He is the eternal bourgeois, the bourjoyce, the burgher, 
the Middle Class, whom the Bolsheviks hate and imi- 
tate, whom the English love and deprecate, and who 
is most of the population worth considering in France, 
Germany and these United States. 

Perhaps the reader might have been left to find that 
out for himself. And perhaps the manual workers are also 
‘worth considering.’ Mr. Lewis seems to have lost his 
temper with radicals, especially with the communists, who 
do not like him. So he jeers rather savagely at daughter 
Sara and son Howard for their fake communism. Gene 
Silga, the real communist, is made of sterner stuff, and 
compels admiration not only from Fred Cornplow, but from 
the unwilling Mr. Lewis. 

But all that is secondary. The main theme is Fred 
Cornplow’s relation to his grown-up son and daughter. He 
has spoiled them and in consequence they depend upon him 
so much that he has to rebel and finally run away—after 
which he is far more effective with both of them. Fred is 
a dear, lovable fellow who has made his pile and now 
wonders what else he can do. He is real and delightful 
and well worth getting to know, along with his wife Hazel. 
“Young lady,” he tells his daughter, “after children get to 
be eighteen or so, they have no more claim on their parents’ 
affection than anybody else. They’ve got to earn it.” If 
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only Fred had been able to live up to that sturdy and 
wholly admirable philosophy (as long as it works both 
ways). 

In his greatest work Mr. Lewis sympathizes even with 
the chief object of his satire. Often he feels too bitter for 
sympathy, and Elmer Gantry is the standard example of 
this type. The tendency here is for sympathy to be all on 
the side of the parents. This is a pity. But, although this 
is not one of Sinclair Lewis’ great works, it is a good novel 
and entertaining reading, thoroughly alive as are all his 
writings. I especially recommend it to the more dogmatic 
socialist who is apt to forget the essential humanity of the 
Fred Cornplows. —G. M. A. GRUBE. 


No Escape 


MORE JOY IN HEAVEN: Morley Callaghan; Macmillan; 
pp. 278; $2.50. 


R. Callaghan has taken one of the oldest and most 
poignant of tragic themes, the conflict of good 
intentions and limited intelligence, alike in the protagonist 
and in society as a whole. He has imagined a reformed 
convict of great personal charm and simple and forceful 
nature, whose first impulse on release is to seek seclusion 
and build himself a quiet decent life. But finding celebrity 
inevitable, he becomes stirred by a conviction of social duty; 
in particular, he feels himself in a position where he can, 
and should, make a peculiarly valuable contribution to the 
problems of prison reform. With attractive and fatal 
naiveté, he mistakes his fleeting and sensational popularity 
among the influential people he meets, for a genuine interest 
in the cause he has at heart. Gradually his simple and 
generous enthusiasm falters before the selfish preoccupa- 
tion of those with whom he is trying to work. Neither 
those whom he would like to help, nor those he expected to 
cooperate with him, really appreciate what he is trying to 
do. He has acquired the innocence of the dove, without the 
saving wisdom of the serpent. While attempting to prevent 
a hold-up, he is caught in the sordid cunning of a police 
trap, and finds the mob clamoring as avidly for his blood 
as they had clamored a little while ago for his notice. 

It is a serious and sympathetic study, not at all senti- 
mental. With this book, Mr. Callaghan places it beyond all 
doubt that he has found and established his own style, not 
only of expression, but of approach to his themes. It is 
an earnest and unpretentious style, unmindful of the lighter 
graces, but redeemed from heaviness by its honest absorp- 
tion in the work in hand. It is not a sensational book, nor 
perhaps a thoroughly mature one; but it is a serious and 
thoughtful work intimately inspired by the honest moral 
passion which is Mr. Callaghan’s great strength. It is 
distinctly worthy the attention of adult minds. 

—L. A. MACKAY. 


Speed-Up 

THE CHUTE: Albert Halper; Macmillan (Viking); pp. 558; 

$2.75. 

HIS is the story of boys and girls and men and women 

working in a great Chicago mail order house. The chief 
character, Paul Sussman, is a young Jewish boy of very 
marked ability who wanted to be an architect but was 
driven by home circumstances into the deadening, soul 
destroying work of picking out orders and sorting stock at 
the frenzied speed imposed by the system on all its em- 
ployees. There are many other characters in the book and 
everyone of them is drawn in detail and with conviction, 
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so that it is no surprise to learn that the young author 
himself worked for some time in a mail order house. 

There is Mr. Rosenthal, the President of the company, 
who gets his son Harry to give a genial fatherly speech 
and free ice cream to the employees when it is rumoured 
that they are trying to organize; Mr. Gerhardt, Paul’s 
old drawing master, retired, nearly blind, and heartbroken 
at the waste, in unemployment or worse, of all the talented 
boys he has taught; Paul’s own family, heroic and pathetic; 
his sister who tries to save money to give him an archi- 
tect’s training but fails; his father and mother tired out 
and deadened by the battle for penny profits in their small 
retail store. 

Efficiency experts with their complete disregard of the 
human factor in industry are shown at work here. The 
incredible difficulties too (in this day and this city of 
Chicago with the Wagner Act in force) of organizing young 
labour into unions; the untrammelled freedom of big business 
to close down, amalgamate, or do what it will regardless of 
the effect on its thousands of employees, who in such 
circumstances are, of course, the responsibility of the 
state. It is only the shareholders towards whom big 
business feels any responibility. And as a background to 
all this there is the roaring chute clamouring for orders 
and more orders, sucking up the vitality of the younger 
workers and driving the older ones literally mad. “America 
is nothing but a big chute” as the old presser groans. 

An excellent and well planned novel with tremendous 
social significance. —GWENYTH MACINTOSH. 


Time-Off 
THE SAILOR’S HOLIDAY: Eric Linklater; Nelson (Cape); 
pp. 284; $2.00. 


HIS book is no less the author’s and the reader’s holiday 

than the sailor’s. For sheer deft amusement and ab- 
surdly plausible invention, it will stand comparison with 
any of Mr. Linklater’s work. It is the chronicle of the 
wanderings through rural England of a rambling sailor, a 
man of infinite resource and anecdote, and of infinite good 
nature, who might in some respects recall Aristide Pujol to 
those that can rejoice in the latter’s acquaintance, and to 
still more fortunate readers, will recall in many ways the 
epic figure of the Good Soldier Schweik. 

England is a country traditionally rich in eccentrics, 
and Henry Tippus meets plenty of them, but he is a match 
for them all. The book is full of scenes that might easily 
have been forced and boisterous, but Mr. Linklater has taken 
on something of the imperturbable directness of his sailor- 
man, and the situations are placidly presented to make their 
own hilarity without underlining, in an easy conversational 
tone but without obtrusive simplicity. Perhaps here, as 
certainly in Henry Tippus’ wonderfully well told story of 
the last voyage of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the story of how 
Nelson lost his arm, Mr. Linklater’s careful and under- 
standing study of the sagas counts for a good deal. 

The book is not entirely formless, but its chief pleasure 
lies in the fertile fund of apposite anecdote, and the prepos- 
terous and plausible cranks that Henry Tippus meets. There 
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is no serious satire, but enough diversified touches of pass- 
ing malice to give the book spice. The touch is light and 
good-humored throughout. The fun is immediate, and 
seldom strives for subtlety, but it is handled with confident 
dexterity and an attractive air of easy familiarity. Unre- 
servedly recommended for anyone that likes to be amused. 
—L. A. MACKAY. 


Detection 


THE HIGH SHERIFF: Henry Wade; Macmillan; pp. 311; 
$2.25. 
6 ENRY WADE” has long been a member of that in- 
valuable band who write thoroughly good detective- 
stories. They provide sound English and sound plots—above 
all, plots that develop instead of lying on your lap like dough 
as soon as the inquest is over. Their solutions are both un- 
expected and richly satisfying. The other day I re-read Mr. 
Wade’s “Heir Presumptive”’—fine in every way, except that 
I missed the Plan of the Colonel’s Study, with those cosy 
blobs that mean armchairs. 

I wish I could stop there, for “The High Sheriff” is a 
failure. It opens in the worst way now available—a prologue 
relating to an incident in the Great War. Shall we never 
hear the last of the regimental sergeant-major, the mud, the 
plum-and-apple and queer words in capital italics to express 
the noises of warfare? Next—and this is more excusable— 
Mr. Wade has gone all county. “Rabbits were kept within 
reasonable limits . . . because, unchecked, they quickly spoil 
a covert ... but if foxes are encouraged they must have 
something to eat and a reasonable number of rabbits will 
keep them from the pheasants.” What a delicious blend of 
The House That Jack Built, Mr. Heath Robinson and the 
intricate benevolence of Heaven! As a detective-story the 
book is so inferior to his others that I could swear it was a 
first attempt dragged out of the back of the cupboard, did 
I not find in it references to “No Friendly Drop.” Or is that 
camou — confound it, I’m doing it myself! 

If not, Miss D. L. Sayers has here much to answer for. 
She has started a fashion of detection—plus—love which is 
emboldening others to cover up the lameness of their mystery 
and solution with emotional scenes and mask the poverty 
of the love-interest with changed number-plates and dear old 
rectors who are only too pleased to show the marriage- 
register of 1890. Here the hunting and shooting scenes read 
admirably; but what we need is the Inspector, and we don’t 
get enough of him. Detective-plots are difficult to review, 
because one should not reveal secrets; but I must indicate 
two grave flaws. The white-paper incident is a bungle in 
two senses; and—still worse, ruining the whole thing, in 
fact—it is flatly impossible that the murderer, being what 
he or she is, should in several interviews give no sign what- 
soever of strain. 

—GILBERT NORWOOD. 
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So This Is Canada 


WHERE SELDOM A GUN IS HEARD: Sir Anthony Jen- 
kinson; Reginald Saunders, (Barker); pp. 247; $2.50. 


HE opening chapter of this book is disappointing as 

the author failed to find on St. James St., and for that 
matter in Montreal, “a little light material ready at hand, 
something that would prove a definite antidote to the social 
and economic problems of society.” Surely he saw Ellis, the 
Quebec hangman who was discharged for incompetence 
(some nasty story of the head being severed from the body) 
walking up and down St. James St., looking like any other 
elder executive, and heard the story of Ellis buttonholing 
a bank president and almost obtaining a promise of em- 
ployment until the doorman told the president who his friend 
was. Or again the legend of the eagle that used to perch 
on top of the Royal Bank Building until one day it flew into 
Sir Herbert Holt’s office and emerged a little later looking 
like a chicken in a butcher’s shop. But in the very next 
chapter he solves the inactivity of Mackenzie King “his 
position as a practical politician who had to preserve the 
popularity of his government was an unenviable one; what- 
ever definite move he might make he would be sure to 
bring down upon his head the wrath of one side or the 
other. He deserved all the sympathy that he could get. And 
from me he got plenty. As a fellow fence sitter I admired 
the finesse of Mr. King’s performance. He went serenely 
along, keeping both sides in doubt, giving to neither the 
opportunity to point the accusing finger.” 


Sir Anthony Jenkinson labels himself a fence-sitter, 
but this is hardly accurate. Cursed with a social conscience, 
he has to escape from the miners of Sudbury, the fisherfolk 
of Nova Scotia, the strikers at Salinas, the habitants of 
Quebec, to Banff Springs Hotel or Malibu Beach at Holly- 
wood, where he can loose his sense of righteous indignation 
in luxurious living. Then, when tired of this, he investi- 
gates the social scene in a merry but uncommonly shrewd 
manner. 


There are the inevitable minor inaccuracies: Toronto 
is not the largest city in Canada, Canada’s trade is larger 
with the U.S. than with Great Britain (in fact 48 per cent 
of the total). But the most serious quarrel that one can 
pick with the author is that he gives too flattering a picture 
of the Canadian populace. An outsider would imagine that 
we were a politically-minded people, with a great interest 
in the welfare and progress of our country. This is not 
the case. Hockey is more important than anything Hepburn 
may do. Robert Taylor and Greta Garbo more interesting 


than the masterly inactivity of Mackenzie King. 
While the author failed to get an interview with 


Mackenzie King, he succeeded with Hepburn. This interview 
is the high spot of the book, as he describes the evening 
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spent with the premier in an atmosphere of blondes, booze 
and Mr. McCullagh, with the girls calling the Prime Minis- 
ter of Ontario “Chief” and a henchman dispensing drinks 
to the guests. In the meantime he worms out of Mitchell 
Hepburn a complete statement of his policies and beliefs. 
In fact there are rumors that Hepburn tried to have this 
book banned and it is certainly not conspicuously displayed 
in any of the Toronto bookstores, as well it might be. 
Finally we owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Anthony for 
seeing through and debunking the R.C.M.P. I was very 
sorry to finish this book. It is a pleasure to read an 
intelligent, amusing and witty account of our more prom- 
inent men and institutions, —MARK FARRELL. 


More Sinned Against .. . 


THE CASE OF LEON TROTSKY: Harpers-Musson; pp. 
617; $2.00. 


ERBATIM REPORTS of any hearings that deal with 

matters of importance always make vivid and interesting 
reading. This defense of Trotsky’s before the preliminary 
Commission of inquiry into the charges made against him in 
the Moscow trials is no exception. He was and remains one 
of the great figures of the Russian revolution, a vivid per- 
sonality and a cogent writer, quite apart from his present 
activities. The commissioners were Professor John Dewey, 
Suzanne LaFollette, Otto Ruehle, Benjamin Stolberg — and 
Carleton Beals, who resigned. The resignation does not seem 
to have been justified. 

The report can be roughly divided in three parts: the 
examination of Trotsky by his own counsel, cross-examina- 
tion by the commission, and Trotsky’s final statement. The 
defense is twofold: first, to disprove the definite links be- 
tween Trotsky and the self-confessed traitors which came 
out at the trials; second, that individual terrorism is con- 
trary to Trotsky’s ideas, theories and revolutionary practice. 
On the first point it does seem established that such evidence 
as was given of meetings with Trotsky abroad, or of direct 
instructions from him—oral evidence only, as no documents 
were put in—can be broken down wherever it is definite 
enough to be capable of disproof as to time and place, as in 
the case of Pyatakov and Holtzman. 

The more general question as to whether Trotsky could 
be guilty of terrorism is more indefinite. This part of the 
defense is a kind of apologia which can at best result in a 
presumption of innocence. But this very vagueness adds 
considerably to the interest of the report, as it thus gives 
a full picture of the Trotskyite revolutionary philosophy. 
Trotsky’s final statement in particular (pp. 459-585) is a 
masterly piece of writing, not indeed free from special 
pleading—a lawyer-like statement of his case. One need not 
subscribe to all the accusations he brings against the Soviet 
government to see that he undoubtedly has a case which 
deserves further investigation. Ultimately, this and this 
only was what the preliminary commission was intended to 
find out. 

The Soviet trials remain a mystery. But it is difficult, in 
view of the unsatisfactory nature of the definite evidence 
brought against him, to avoid the conclusion that Trotsky’s 
direct and personal guilt in inciting to the murder of Soviet 
leaders, large scale sabotage and the surrender of portions of 
Russia to Germany or Japan, that all these are at least not 

proved, however true the confessions of Radek, Zinoviev and 
the rest may have been about their own activities. Trotsky’s 
opposition to the Stalin regime is admitted, indeed proclaim- 
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ed, by himself. That his followers in Russia are also in oppo- 
sition is obvious; but there is a difference between opposition 
on one hand, assassination and treachery on the other. It is 
the tragedy of the Soviet system that there is no clear 
distinction, for them, between the two. 


The one factor most likely to predispose one in Trotsky’s 
favour is the hysterical fury of the communist press at the 
very mention of his name, and the sneers and insults they 
hurl at anyone who refuses to join the hue and cry against 
him without further evidence. 

—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Experts and the Peace 


AT THE PARIS CONFERENCE: James T. Shotwell; Mac- 
millan; pp. x, 444; $4.50. 
R. SHOTWELL’S title must be read in a very modest 
sense. The volume under review deals with his per- 
sonal experiences as a member of the American delegation 
to Paris; but though he was at the peace conference, his 
work as an expert kept him remote from the major activities 
of the statesmen who remade the map of Europe. No one 
need look, therefore, for a survey of the work in the making 
of the Treaty of Versailles. This is simply on account of the 
way in which one expert dealt with the particular problems 
allotted to him and the effect of his labors on one particular 
section of the treaty. 

As such it is an interesting but hardly a major contribu- 
tion. Mr. Shotwell was first associated with the prepara- 
tions for the treaty as a member of an unofficial and largely 
academic group, formed at the inspiration of Colonel House 
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to prepare the material which would be needed by the 
American delegation. This group was ultimately associated 
with the delegation in an advisory capacity, and its members 
occupied at Paris the position of experts to whom were 
allotted the detailed problems calling for study and informa- 
tion. At one time or another Mr. Shotwell was engaged on 
various questions, from Spitzbergen to Manchuria, with the 
job of librarian for good measure. But his chief task was 
in connection with what eventually became Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles—the foundation of the International 
Labor Organization. ; 
The bulk of the book is composed of extracts from his 
diaries, supplemented by letters, giving a day-to-day picture 
of his activities. This is interspersed with explanatory 
passages which are often far more interesting than the 
actual diary with its somewhat routine accounts of many 
events, including detailed descriptions of his visits to the 
battlefields. There is also a retrospect in which he discusses 
certain salient phases of the peace treaties as they appear 
today. The combination of retrospect and diary makes this 
an American counterpart of Harold Nicolson’s volume on the 
same topic, though Mr. Shotwell’s manuscript was completed 
before Mr. Nicolson’s book appeared. Its conclusions, how- 
ever, are substantially the same; and though Mr. Shot- 
well’s presentation is somewhat less interesting and vivid, 
it offers an informative commentary on the particular phase 
of peacemaking to which his own activities were confined. 
—EDGAR McINNIS. 


Prim and Proper 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN IN VICTORIAN FICTION: 
E. M. Delafield; The Hogarth Press—Longmans Green 
and Co.; pp. 294; $3.00. 

HE PROVINCIAL LADY is an entertaining person at 
home, in America, and above all perhaps in London; in 

Russia she was exasperating, in Victorian fiction, she is dull. 

She is dull chiefly because she is lazy. Her latest book is 

little more than a chain of quotations from the lower levels 

of the women writers of fiction in the last century. Quota- 
tions are usually effective in inverse proportion to their 
length; and some of those in this book extend over four and 
five pages. An excerpt for Pepys or Boswell of such length 
may be tolerable; but it is hard work even to skim over 
four or five pages of the dull flat writing of Miss Charlotte 

M. Yonge, Miss Elizabeth Wetherell or Mrs. Henry Wood. 

It is possible to get some amusement from the conception 

of what people were like that these women had or from 

their moral queernesses. If Mrs. Delafield had told in her 





own living easy style how horrified people were by the waltz 
and the polka, how insistent they were that the wife obey 
the husband, and the child the parent, and everyone else 
the patriarchal grandmother, she would have given us a 
very amusing and stimulating book. But it simply is not 
worth floundering through long passages of the original to 
find such simple fun. 

In the end the book becomes irritating. Any attempt 
to understand a past age is interesting, no matter how lim- 
ited the author’s capacity of understanding may be. A brief 
exposure of the follies of a past age is also interesting if 
done with verve and point. But there is nothing interesting 
in a three-hundred page exhibition of an author’s total in- 
capacity or unwillingness to understand what social and 
individual peculiarities really meant. The book may stimu- 
late some reader to explore the minor Victorian novelists, 
who present, more clearly and faithfully than their betters, 
the aspect of day to day Victorian life, to make a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent inquiry; if it does it will have justified 
its publication. —E. K. BROWN. 


Eddy’s Europe 

EUROPE TO-DAY: Sherwood Eddy; Farrar Rinehart; pp. 

179; $1.50. 

HIS BOOK arose from Dr. Eddy’s last conducted tour 

through Europe. In the first few chapters he gives his 
own impression of Germany, Russia, the Moscow trials, 
Scandinavia and Spain. Such outlines are necessarily sketchy, 
picking out the highlights rather than the undercurrents. 
He tends, for example, to regard the struggle of the churches 
against Nazism as the only courageous resistance to Hitler, 
and the crisis in Russia as purely political. But Dr. Eddy is 
always clear and has an effective way of reminding us of 
our own sins, in such sentences as: “The deepest denials of 
human brotherhood, the worst cases of racial injustice in 
the world today probably are the Nazis’ persecution of the 
Jews and the treatment of the Negro in America and South 
Africa.” 

The second part of the book consists of interviews with 
prominent men, sometimes in the form of lectures, some- 
times of question and answer. This entails a good deal of 
repetition, and six Englishmen out of ten seems out of pro- 
portion. “One of the difficulties of the Versailles treaty was 
that the victory was too complete.” This from Lloyd George, 
the apostle of “the knock out blow” and “hang the kaiser” 
policies. I agree, but then I thought so back in 1917. Thc 
best talk is that by H. N. Brailsford on Spain; André Philip 
on France is also good. The rest is uneven. Prof. John 
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Macmurray maintains that the main struggle is about 
Christianity; he follows the frequent practice of calling all 
good human qualities Christian, and never defining the 
Christianity that is to save the world. It would be becoming 
for Christian writers occasionally to remember that the fight 
for the good life was on long before Christianity began. So 
when Bardayev contends that the fundamental trouble is 
that mankind has lost its spiritual integrity, one wonders 
when mankind ever had it. 

Other contributors are S. K. Ratcliffe, Viscount Cecil, the 
Marquess of Lothian, C. P. Gooch, Edgar A. Mowrer. The 
main point of Dr. Eddy’s conclusion is that, if it comes to a 
showdown, the Chamberlain government can always be relied 


on to support Fascism, whether naked or ashamed. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL; Sir Josiah Stamp; P. S. King 
& Son; London; $3.00. 
HIS IS A COLLECTION of eight statistical studies, 
some of which have appeared before in the pages of the 
technical economic and statistical journals. They treat of 
such diverse problems as the National Capital (1928 and 
1935), a New Index Number of Profits, the Influence of the 
Price Level on the Higher Incomes, and Alcohol as an Econ- 
omic Factor (perhaps the only one which the non-statistician 
will be able to enjoy). Of the book as a whole we may echo 
the comment of the author on one of his studies: “I may 
have disappointed because no hard square polemical bricks 
for the disputants have been produced.” But that is because 
of the specialized character of most of these surveys, or of 
the inadequacy of the material with which he has to work. 
The careful manipulation of statistical data—in the practice 
of which Sir Josiah Stamp has long led the field—is more 
necessary than ever as an aid to economic generalization. 
—J. F. PARKINSON. 
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